


Christ has been one of the most chal- 

lenging inart. Most of the masters have 
tried their hand atit. In time, astandard ver- 
sion emerzed—a soulful-eyed man with a 
beard, His face marked with either suffering 
or triumph, 

Also, in time, a business of sacred relics 
sprang up, including a number of images 
that purported to be miraculous representa- 
tions of the true likeness of Jesus, such as 
Veronica's veil, allegedly a cloth pressed to 
the face of Jesus during His agonizing prog- 
ress with the Cross. 

When our Science Editor Kenneth F. 
Weaver, a few years ago, undertook cover- 
age for an article on art forgeries, he was in- 
terested in Etruscan horses and faked 
Rembrandts and the run-of-the-mill dupli- 
cations of originals through which clever 
people hope to get rich quick. 

When his path crossed that of the Shroud 
af Turin, a demonstrably old artifact, he 
found himself puzzled, along with many 
others, by how the image came to be on the 
cloth, and to what period of history it be- 
longs. His interest inthe object occurred ata 
most propitious time, since other curious 
minds were also addressing themselves to 
those questions. 

The questions have existed since the in- 
vention of photography, and since the first 
photographs of the Shroud of Turin re- 
vealed the powerful fact that the image on 
the cloth was actually a negative. The image 
on the photographic plate thus emerged as a 
positive—and with characteristics that de- 
manded some further explanation. 

Ken's account of the work of scientists in- 
volved in producing that explanation is a 
gripping detective story. We realize that in 
publishing it we run related risks. Those 
who regard the shroud as unquestionably a 
sacred object may be somewhat distressed 
by the scientific approach, while those who 
are entirely skeptical may regard it as un- 
worthy of scientific study. 

Between those points of view is a consid- 
erable audience of the curious, to whom we 
present the facts as they are known at the 
moment. It may never be possible to prove 
the origin of the shroud, but I consider the 
search for fact in itself a mystery story in the 
grand manner. 
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The Mystery ofthe Shroud 736 

How was the faint human image on the hallowed 
Shroud of Turin formed? Could it be that of Jesus? 
Kenneth F. Weaver reports on intriguing new 
investigations by modern science. 


Heart of the Canadian Rockies 757 
Nine million visitors a year to Banff and Jasper 
National Parks shore a high realm of snowfields 
and forests, bighorns, bear, and moose, By 
Elizabeth A. Moize and Jim Brandenburg. 


The Mexican Americans: 

A People onthe Move 780 

In the four Southwest border states, residents 
of Mexican heritage—already millions strong— 
are growing in numbers, pride, and political 
power, Griffin Smith, Jr., and photographer 
Stephanie Maze tour “Mexico U.S.A." 


Chincoteague, Watermen’s 

Island Home &ro 

Nathaniel T. Kenney returns to his father's 
birthplace, a Virginia coastal isle famed for 
briny oysters and wild-pony auctions, and finds 
that life there retains the same simple graces he 
knew asa boy. Photographs by James L. Amos. 


Living With Orangutans 830 
Anthropologist Birutd M.F. Galdthas, after eight 
years of close study of the great orange apes of 
Indonesian Borneo, tells of thetr strong maternal 
instincts, curiosity, ability to lear sign language 
—<«nd her own son's first years growing up among 
them. Photographed by Rod Brindamour. 


Mississippi's Grand Reunion 854 
For one spirit-renewing week each summer, the 
Neshoba County Fair mixes people, politics, and 
plain old-time conviviality in a temporary cabin 
town. Carolyn Bennett Patterson describes the 
event, photographed by C. C, Lockwood, 


COVER: Scientist's son Binti joins an infant 
orangutan at bath time in the Borneo jungie- 
Photograph (page 853) by Rod Brindamour. 
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SCIENCE SEEKS 
IW SOLVE... 





HEY CALL [fT the Shroud of 
Turin, You may never have heard of 
tt: few had, until recent vears, out- 
side of Italy. Yet this treasured strip 
of linen cloth—an object of veneration by 
millions—is one of the most perplexing enie- 
mas-of moctern times: tis, in fact, the focus 
of an intensive scientific investigation that 
reads like a mystery story 

The curious blend of history and legend 
behind that story glitters with kings and 
dukes, crusiders and popes, and perhaps a 
consumimately clever charlatan. The moqi- 
ern detectives probing the mystery include 
art historians, pathologists, linguists, bibli- 
cal scholars, textile experts, chemists, physi 
cists, and photographic specialists 

Amon the clues to the riddle are such 
bizarre items as a Roman whip, wizened 
specks of pollen, bones from a Jerusalem 
cemetery, and photographs enhanced by 
space-age instruments designed to stucly the 
moon and Mars 

But the clue that transcends all others is 
the remarkable mage on the shroud itself 
a ghostly image, life-size, of an unclothed, 
bearded man with long hair. 

The face, hauntingly serene tn death, 
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fensity scan of a photosraph of the face 


Carving in cardboard reveals the three: 

dimensional quality of the face on the Shroud enabled sctentists to plot true-to-life retief, 
of Turin. The linen cloth bears the full-body normally an impossibility, Examination of the 
image of a crucifixion victim that some believ shroud with space-uge technology may 
determine how the image was. formed 
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would grace a masterpiece of art. The body, 
anatomically correct, bears the frightful 
marks of scourging, crucifixion, and pierc- 
ing—perhaps by thorns and lance. It would 
appear to be a portrait, uncannily accurate 
when matched against the Gospel accounts, 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

And, indeed, some believe that this 
stretch of ivory-colored linen is the very 
cloth that Joseph of Arimathaea placed un- 
der and over the body of Jesus inthe rock-cut 
tomb near Golgotha nearly 2,000 years ago. 


Did a Crusader Acquire Relic? 


Undisputed records go nowhere near that 
far back. The shroud first emerges on the 
stave of history in the mid-14th century, in 
the town of Lirey, France. Its owner was a 
famed knight, Geoffrey de Charny, selgneur 
of Lirey, Where and how he got the relic, no 
one knows, although there was talk of “spoil 
of battle.” 

A chroni¢ler of the Fourth Crusade, Rob- 
ert de Clari, had written of seeing in Con- 
stantinople, in 1203, asveorne (shroud) that 
bore “the figure of our Lord.” The following 
year, he recounted, it had disappeared when 
the crusaders looted the Byzantine capital. 
If the Lirev linen and the svdoine of Con- 
stantinople are the same, the secret went 
with de Charny to his grave. 

A British writer, Ian Wilson, believes he 
can trace the shroud all the way from Jerusa- 
lem to Edessa (now the town of Urfa, Tur- 
kev), where an image-bearing cloth was 
famed, thence to Constantinople, and even- 
tually to Lirey, But—as Wilson himself 
admits—the connections are exceedingly 
tenuous and circumstantial. 

Over the years dozens of shrouds—some 
with images, some without—have been put 
forward as genuine. The 14th century, espe- 
cially, was notorious for relic mongering, 
when chicanery and fraud abounded. Soitis 
not surprising that the local bishopof Troves 
denounced the Lirey shroud as false when it 
went on public exhibition in 1389. He cited 
the charge by a predecessor that, “after dili- 
gent inquiry and examination,” he had de- 
termined that the cloth was “cunningly 
painted, the truth being attested by the artist 
who had painted it." 

This judgment was, In future years, to 
provide ammunition for those who denied 
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the shroud's authenticity. But the Avignon 
Pope Clement VII ordained that the Lirey 
cloth could continue to be an object of devo- 
tion and pilgrimage so long as it was exhibit- 
ed as a “representation” of the true shroud. 

For reasons that are somewhat murky, de 
Charny’s granddaughter, Marguerite, sur- 
rendered her prized possession to Louis, 
Duke of Savoy, in 1453. One 16th-century 
account, related by David Sox in his admi- 
rable book File on the Shroud, savs that 
Marguerite “gave the cloth to Duke Louis 
because when she was returning to Burgun- 
dy the relic-bearing mule stopped at the gate 
of Chambéry [then capital of Savoy] and 
refused to budge.” That explanation, says 
Sox, is as apocryphal as it is charming, 

Whatever the reason, the shroud from 
then to this day has belonged to the House of 
Savoy. Duke Louis built a special church at 
Chambéry—the Sainte Chapelle—where 
the shroud was enshrined with honors from 
pope and pilgrim alike. 

An incident at Chambéry in 1532 takes on 
special significance today. Fire broke out in 
the sacristy of Sainte Chapelle; before the 
shroud was rushed tosafety, drops of molten 
silver from its casket dropped on the cloth 
and severely charred some of the corners of 
the folds, Water used to put out the fire left 
large and unsightly stains, 

The damage, partially covered by patch- 
es, is all too evident, though fortunately the 
image was largely spared. As it turned out 
later, that fire provided valuable clues that 
sclentists are now interpreting. 

In 1578 the Duke of Savoy moved the 
shroud across the Alps to his new capital, 
Turin (Torino), in Italy's northwest region 
of Piedmont. Save for a period during World 
War I, it has been there ever since. 

Four centunes passed, and, in 1978, the 
shroud was brought out for public exhibi- 
tien to commemorate the anniversary of its 
arrivalin Turin. It had not been seen in pub- 
lic display for 45 years, and only once before 
that in the 20th century, in 1931. 

More than three million pilgrims came to 
Turin during the six-week exposition. 
Among them were several hundred shroud 
students and enthusiasts who call them- 
selves sindonologists (from the Greek sin- 
don, fine cloth). They compared notes 
during (Continued on page 743) 
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Rare glimpse under the shroud 
ollowed Giovanni Riggi of Turin, 
director of this experiment, Samuel 
Pellicori of the American team, and 
Lutgt Gonella, a scientist representing 
the archbishop, to examine “blood” 
penetration (above). 

Narrowing the focus to millimeters 
WIIh @ photomicroscope, team member 
Mark Evans (right) produced the first 
photomicrographs of the shroud (far 
right) for close study of burns, “blood,"’ 
ind body tmoage. Rust was probably left 
by a tack weed in the 1931 exposition. 

Whereas “blood” spread through the 


threads and was trapped in the crevices, 


the vellow stain of the body image is 
found only on the top fibrils of thread 
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segments, Fad the image been forged — 
ising a hot statue, as some hove 
suggested, high spots like the nose 

would show deeper scorches. Each 
stained fibril 2 an tdenticol shade: the 
darker areas reflect only o greater 
number of stained fibrils. There is no 
evidence that color entered the fibrils as 
a gas or guid, and there is no trace of 
pigment butidup. 

Some of the scientists speculate there 
Ws nearly complete contact between a 
body and the efoth, and thot sweot and 
body on produced the image over an 
unknown period of time. Others feel 
there is stronger evidence that the image 
ts faint scorch, but how if could be 
produced has not been determined. 
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(Continued from page 734) atwo-day 
international congress on the theme “The 
Shroud and Science." 

Thad long been interested in art forgeries 
and the amazingly clever ways in which sci- 
entists detect them. This interest led me to 
Turin to attend the congress and to get. a rare 
firsthand look at perhaps the most impor- 
tant relic in all Christendom. To Turin came 
also.a team of three dozen Americans, bring- 
ing 72 crates of sophisticated instruments 
and electronic gear with which they hoped 
to crack the secrets of the shroud. 

Floodlights blazed as | entered the 
Renaissance Cathedral of San Giovanni 
Battista. High above the altar, behind 
bulletproof glass, the old-ivory linen—more 
than 14 feet long—glowed so brilliantly that 
at first I could see no markings. But as | 
climbed a ramp and turned into a raised 
walkway in front of the “Santa Sindone,” | 
began to discern the image that has stirred 
such imagination and devotion—and con- 
troversy—over the centuries. 

‘The twin lines of sears and the water 
stains from the 1532 fire dominated, The 
image ttself—miustlike sepia impressions— 
seemed to fade into the cloth as I moved in 
closer, It was necessary to back off for the 
eve to resolve details. 

The “hlood” showed darkerthan the body 
and stood out more sharply: 
\|_. trickles on the head and arms; 

ry\ (_ splotches on the side, wrist, 
— 5) ‘s, and feet; and multitudes of 

rae what appeared to be lash 
marks. At the ends of the lash 
marks seemed to be contusions of a type that 
could have been inflicted by a Roman whip 
called the flagrum, whose thongs were 
tipped with bits of lead or bone. Clearly, the 
figure on the shroud had suffered savage 
and humiliating treatment. 

I could not guess, from my vantage pont, 
whether the linen was ancient or merely old; 
how the image had been imprinted; wheth- 
er the “blood” was really blood; whether 
the shroud was genuine or a hoax. These 
were the questions the scientists had come 
to address. 

lt would not be the shroud's first brush 
with science. That happened eighty vears 
before, in 1898, with the first photographs of 
the relic. Those pictures uncovered the most 










surprising of the shroud’'s many nmiysteries. 

When the photographer, Secondo Pia, 
examined his first glass-plate negative as it 
emerged from the developing bath, he al- 
most dropped it in shocked excitement. He 
was looking not at the usually unrealistic, 
confusing photographic negative, but at a 
clear positive image. Highlights and shad- 
ows were reversed from those on the cloth 
and were far more lifelike and realistic. 
Moreover, they showed details never before 
seen in the shroud, which was now revealed 
as a negative Image. 

A negative image? Hundreds of years be- 
fore the invention of photography? The idea 
that the shroud was a hoax suddenly seemed 
less plausible, for how could a medieval art- 
ist have produced a negative image, and 
why would he choose to do so? 

Turin’s treasure was now the object of 
much interest, and also of heightened con- 
troversy. Just at this time it came under 
attack from a distinguished cleric.and histo- 
rian, Ulysse Chevalier, said to be “the most 
learned man in France and perhaps in the 
entire world.” After a study of some fifty 
records concerning the shroud, Chevalier 
threw the full weight of his reputation 
against it; he pronounced it false. 


Biologist Propounds Vapor Theory 


Ironically, it was a scientist—and an ag- 
nostic to boot—who came to the shrouds 
defense, He was the internationally noted 
zoologist Yves Delage. With a young biolo- 
gist assistant named Paul Joseph Vignon, he 
had carefully studied Pia's photographs and 
pondered haw the image had been pro- 
duced. Could it have been painted? He and 
Vignon tried to duplicate it with oils; they 
tried watercolors. Nothing worked. 

Then Vignon pursued another approach. 
He theorized that myrrh and aloes—spices 
used with oil in ancient burial rites—might 
sensitize burial garments. He knew that 
morbid sweat from a tortured body pro- 
duces urea, whichin time gives off ammonia 
vapor. This vapor, he reasoned, would 
cause the impregnated cloth to turn brown. 

He tried an experiment and produced an 
image of sorts. The “yaporograph” theory 
was born, and the two men were sure they 
knew how the image had been formed. 

In 1902 Delage went before the French 
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Pole aura around the side worl ts 
enhanced in.an ultraviolet fluorescence 
photograph (above and diagram), 
Some ted members think tt may be 
serum, which separites from biood af 
death, Fluorescence 8 a clue fo chemical 
makeup, Electrons excited by radiation 
give off energy, but not all compounds 
emit this enerey by fluorescing. Whole 
blood does not fluoresce, so it ts notable 
that neither scourge marks nor “blood” 
images show fluorescence, 
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Shiroud scholars think ttuniikely that 
a forger would anticipate the flow of 
“blood” across the back (above and 
diagram), which might have spread from 
aside wound when a body was moved. 

In these photographic tests the 
scorches fromthe 1532 fire show reddish 
fluorescence, while the body image does 
nat. Some project members believe this 
casts doubt on the scorch theory, Yet in 
other tests the body (mage and fire 
scorches react similarly. 





Apparent absence of thumbs on the 
hands (left) may be related to nail 

penetration through the wrists. Such 
plercing might stimulate the median 
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nerve and cause an involuntary 
contraction of the thumbs, 

Auras around “blood” on the wrist 
and one foot (detailed in diagrams) 
are also thought by some ta be 
signs of senum. Watery serum is 
squeezed out of clotting blood. 

Fine diagonal-scratches, found 
with scourge marks, are revealed in 
these ultraviolet fluorescence 
photographs. They appear strongest 
on the back of the legs (Left). 


Academy of Sciences and presented details 
of the experiment. At enormous risk to his 
reputation, he pronounced: “The man of the 
shroud was Christ." 

Theacademy was outraged and refused to 
print his statement. Controversy became 
more intense. 

Some thirty years later a noted French 
surgeon, Dr. Pierre Barbet, saw the shroud 
and became interested ina new set of photo- 
graphs made in 1931 by Giuseppe Enrie. 
Barbet sought to verify the anatomical accu- 
racy of the marks on the shroud by experi- 
menting with cadavers. He quickly learned 
that nails in the palms will not support a 
man’s body, On the other hand, a nail in the 
wrist or forearm will not tear out. 

This knowledge made the case for the 
shroud's authenticity seem stronger. For the 
mark of the nail on the shroud image is sot in 
the palm (as it is traditionally seen in paint- 
ings of the Crucifixion) but in the wrist area. 
A medieval hoaxer would presumably have 
based bis image on what he had seen in 
paintings and on the fact that the Gospels 
speak of nail holes in the hands. He would 
not likely have known that the Greek word 
for hand, cher, can include wrist and fore- 
arm as well, 

Although the Romans put many thou- 
sands of victims to the cross (6,000 after the 
revolt of the slave Spartacus), no skeletal re- 
mains were known until the unearthing of a 
cemetery in Jerusalem in 1968. 

In one ossuary archaeologists found the 
bones of aman named Jehohanan. The low- 
er legs had been broken, as was the crucifix- 
ion custom, and a spike still lodged in the 
heel bones with a bit of olive wood from the 
cross clinging to it. But most remarkable: 
The nail driven into the right arm had left a 
clearly defined scratch and worn place on 
the inside of the radius, close to the wrist. 
Archaeology had confirmed the medical evi- 
dence that the shrouds image is correct. 

Until this time the shroud had been stud- 
ied almostentirely from photographs. Butin 
1969 and again in 1973, experts—chiefly 
Italian—were allowed to examine the 
shroud itself. The first group made only a 
cursory inspection and came up with nonew 
knowledge. But the 1973 group made sev- 
eral startling ciscoveries. 

For one thing, they léarned that the image 


is completely superficial; it lies on the very 
topmost fibrils of the threads, and has not 
penetrated at all. Moreover, they reported 
that no pigment could be seen, even under 


magnification, 


Detective Finds Pollen From Palestine 


Another discovery seemed to place the 
shroud in the Holy Land at some time in the 
past. A Swiss criminologist, Max Frei, was 
permitted to press sticky tape on the shroud 
to remove dust and other particles for labo- 
ratory analysis (page 750). Under his micro- 
scope Frei found 4% samples of pollen—tiny 
male reproductive bodies, produced by 
seed-bearing plants, that survive for centu- 
ries even in hostile conditions. 

Pollen grains vary—some are fuzzy, some 
spiny, some grooved—and no two species 
are exactly alike, Thus many plants can be 
identified with high accuracy by comparing 
pollen to a standard reference collection. 

Among his identified samples, Frei found 
a number from plants that are found in 
France and Italy, as would be expected. In 
addition there were seven from halophylic 
(salt-loving) plants found in saline areas 
such asthe Dead Sea, and others from Pales- 
tine and Anatolia, 

On the face of it, Frei’s findings suggested 
that the shroud had been in the Holy Land at 
some time in its history. Not all scientists, 
however, are ready to accept this evidence 
uncritically, They note that pollen is borne 
great distances by the winds and by birds 
and travelers, and the shroud is known to 
have been exhibited out of doors, without 
protection, on occasion over the centuries, 

Afurther set of findings was based ontwo 
small fragments and a number of threads 
snipped from the shroud in 1973 and turned 
over to an internationally known textile ex- 
pert, Professor Gilbert Raes of the Universi- 
ty of Ghent, Belgium. 

Some of the textile indications seem to 
point to the Holy Land and to great antiqui- 
tv, The material is linen, commonty used in 
ancient Palestine for graveclothes. Kaes 
found that it has traces of cotton of a Middle 
East variety. 

The weave is a herringbone twill, a pat- 
tern not unknown to the ancients, althougn 
plain weave was much more common in 
those davs. The thread appears to be hand 
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spun, an ancient technique; after about A.p 
1700, Kuropean thread was spun by the 
wheel, Finally, the threads are believed to 
have been bleached before weaving, also an 


Ancient practice, 





L Headouwt in Three Dimensions 


The current scientific interest in the 
shroud in the United States began with two 
young Air Force scientists, John Jackson 
and Eric Jumper. As long.ago as 1974 thes 
had berun an intensive study of the Enric 
photographs. Like Vignon, they observed 
that the darkness, or intensity, of each part 
of the image Varies in direct proportion to 
how tar that part of the body would have 





been from a covering sheet. [he darkest 
portions would have 
sheet, and the lightest farthest away. 

They concluded that whatever had cre- 
the image could have ucted at a dis- 
tance, not just by direct contact 

lo demonstrate their idea, they processed 
tne pictures with the ) P-8 Image Analyzer, 
a sophisticated instrument designed to con- 
intensity to vertical relief. To 
their surprise they found that the shroud 
contains accurate three-dimensional data, 
something that ordinary photographs or 
paintings do not have. With the computer 
information they were able to construct a 
three-dimensional model of the image. 
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To map a shroud-covered body, stercometric photography charts contours. A 


nan ruatcnineg the height fapproximatety 5-feet I] inches) ond binid of the tage 


is nhotegraphed under a shroud replica (above left), and then uncovered (above 


center). Contours are compared to measure cloth-to-bod distances. E Cerin 
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This work attracted the attention of other 
ecientists, highly qualified in their fields. In 
March 1977 a group of them met in Albu- 
quergue, New Mexico, with a number of 
shroud scholars from Europe. That meeting 
set in motion a plan to test the shroud scien- 
tifically the following year when it would go 
on public exhibition in Durin. 

Working through Father Peter Rimalc, a 
native of Italy who had for years served a 
parish in the United States before returning 
to Turm, and Father Adam J, Otterbein, 
long aleaderin the American shroud move 
ment, they sought official permission. Um- 
berto Ul, former King of Italy and the 
shroud's legal owner a¢ head of the House of 





show that intensity of the shroud body image varies in proportion to the distance 


savoy, had for years favored testing. From 
his home in exilein Portugal he gave approv- 
al. ‘Turin'’s Archbishop Anastasio Halle:- 
trero, to whom the relic is entrusted for 
tilekeeping, also approved. He gave scien- 
tists a free hand forany nondestructive tests. 

And so the Shroud of Turin Eesearch 
Project came into being. The team began 
detailed preparations to build and collect 
specialized instruments and work out a 
schedule for their tests 

(in Sunday night, October 8, 1978, the 
Turin exposition ended. As the last pilgrim 
left the cathedral, the shroud was carefully 
taken from its nitrogen-fil fase and 
moved to the Palace, 
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between cloth and body, Sctentists John fockson and Eric Jumper (above, left and 
night foreground) also dressed models with chin bindings, forendad phylocteries, 
and coins on the eves, images of which some believe they see on the shroud 
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There, inthe handsome gilt-and-crystal hall 
once used to receive visiting royalty, it 
would remain for five days. The scientists— 
including Italian groups and a Swiss expert 
as well as the Americans—would work 
around the clock making their tests, 

A long tilting table had been built on 
which the linen could be held by magnets 
and clamps. As the shroud was smoothed 
out, the scientists noted that the fabric was 
well preserved and surprisingly supple— 
though vellowed with age, creased, and 
showing evidence of much folding 

Perhaps never before had an object of art 
or archaeology been subjected to such ex- 
haustive examination, The scientists bom- 
barded the relic with ultraviolet radiation 
and X ravs and watched for fluorescence. 
They measured variations in the wav the im- 
age, the “blood,” and the background emit- 
ted or reflected energy acrossa wide range of 
the electromagnetic spectrum. In infrared, 
visible light, ultraviolet, and X ray, they 
searched for “fingerprints of the shrouds 
chemical makeup. 

A-ray fluorescence, for example, can 
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detect iron and potassium in blood, or-spot 
heavy metals usually found in paints. 

Other specialists photographed every 
square inch of the linen in detail—some 500 
exposures using various Wavelengths, They 
examined it microscopically and took photo- 
micrographs (page 742). With sticky tape 
and a vacuum device they captured bits of fi- 
ber, dust, pollen, and other particles for 
analysis. They loosened the backing cloth 
istitched on by l6th-century nuns) to see 
what is on the back of the shroud, Biologist 
Giovanni Rigei of Turin photographed the 
back surface with the use of fiber optics and 
collected micro-particles. Several addition- 
nl threads were taken. 


Investigators Begin Analyzing Data 


Elated but exhausted, the team finished 
its work on Friday night. The shroud was 
rolled in red silk, replaced inits silver-bound 
reliquary, and returned to the ornate chapel 
where it has rested forcenturies. High above 
the marble altar, it remains behind a giass 
window and iron bars. 

Back home in their laboratories with their 


Microscopic clues cling to tape 
applied to the shroud by Swiss. 
criminologist Max Frei Samples 
token by Frei during a 1973 
examination held pollen. from 
plants native to the Palestine area, 
which some cite as evidence thot 
the shroud was once in the Middle 
East. But the relic wos sometimes 
displayed unprotected, and far- 
ranging airborne pollen could 
have easily collected. 

Chemist Ray Rogers, left, took 
36 tape samples for the American 
tear Researching textile fustory, 
Rogers uncovered the ancient 
practice of washing cloth tn 
detergent made from a soapwort, 
Saponiria officinalis. Experiments 
show thot saponaria-treated 
inert scorches more easily, 
Saponaria is a known fungicide, 
which may explain why the shroud 
has no obvious mole or mildew. 
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six tons of equipment, the team members* 
began the laborious task of processing and 
analyzing the data, the photographs, and 
the samples. It was slow work, depending 
onspare time, Today, more than a year and 
a half later, much of the work continues 
amid some disappointments and conflicting 
evidence, but with an abundance of new in- 
formation that brings the answers to the rid- 
dle ever closer. 

What its the nature of the tmage? Under 
magnification, the scientists report, the fi- 
brils from the image area show alight yellow 
coloring that lies only on the very topmost 
surface of the threads, The coloring has not 
diffused or soaked into the threarls, has not 
run down the sides of the threads, and has 
not jeft deposits between threads as one 
would expect if pigments had been painted 
or rubbed on. 

Here the fire of 1532 becomes helpful. 
Some of the scientists say that heat sufficient 
to char the fabric should have been enough 
toalter the color of organic pigments or vehi- 
cles, and the color change should be greatest 
clase to the burned area. Yet the yellow 
coloring on the shroud image is remarkably 
uniform right up to the edge of the burns; it 
has not been altered. Moreover, water 
thrown on the shroud to put out the fire 
would have caused inks to run. Clearly that 
did not happen. 

In light of these facts, the scientists asa 
group have settled on one far-reaching con- 
clusion. Chemist Ray Rogers of the Los Ala- 
mos National Scientific Laboratory sums it 
up: “Nearly all of us now believe that the 
shroud is not a painting. Except for a small 
amount of iron oxide, we find no pigment. 
And wedo not think that either liquid or va- 
por could have produced the image we see.” 

One team member, microscopist Walter 
C. McCrone of Chicago, has developed a 
hypothesis based on microscopically visible 
amounts of red iron oxide he sees clinging to 
many of the yellow fibrils. He describes this 
finely divided material as similar to artists’ 
iron-rich earth pigments, such as red ocher. 
He proposes the idea that this material was 
used at some time to enhance the image. 
This hypothesis is regarded as doubtful by 
many of the other scientists. 

One other team member—spectroscopist 
Samuel Pellicori of the Santa Barbara 


The Mvsrery of the Shrowd 


Research Center—proposes still another hy- 
pothesis; The image, he suggests, was 
formed by the darkening over the course of 
time of body oils, sweat, or spices such as 
myrrh. Itis, in thatcase, animage formed by 
contact. Spectroscopic evidence seems to 
support his idea, but—as other team mem- 
bers point out—such an image would have 
no three-dimensional qualities: Moreover, 
the image hows details in the face where a 
cloth would not have touched. 


Likely Explanation Inexplicable 


What, then, is left to explain the image? 
(in this point the findings from various in- 
struments suggest that the image is like faint 
scorch. Indeed, the image shows up in the 
tests in much the same way as the lightly 
burned portions of the areas damaged in the 
16th-century fire. 

Unlike picments, scorch would have gone 
through that fire without changing color. 
Also, scorch could have been subjected to 
water without facing or running: 

What scorching mechanism could have 
produced the delicate image we see on the 
shroud is still uncetermined., 

One curious sidelight of the scorch hy- 
pothesis emerges from the research of Ray 
Rogers and an associate, Diane Soran. 
Combing books forleads, they founda reter- 
ence by the Koman historian Pliny to the use 
of a substance called struthion for washing 
and softening fabrics: Struthion was the 
classical name for a soapwort, Saponaria 








*Investigators for the Shroud of Turin Research Proj- 
ect (STURF) in¢lude Joseph S. Accettu, Lockheed 
Corp.; Steven Baumegart, John D, German, U.S. Air 
Force Weapons Lah; Ernest H. Brooks I, Mark Ev- 
ans, Vernon 2. Miller, Brooks Institute: Robert Buck- 
lin, Harris County (Texas) Meclical Examiner's Office: 
Donald Devan, Oceanographic Services, Inc,; Ru- 
dolth J, Dichtl, University of Colorado; Kober Dine- 
gar, Donald and Joan Janney, J. Ronald London, 
Roger A. Morris, Ray Rogers, Larry Schwalbe, Diane 
Soran, Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory; 
Thomas Fy D'Muhala, Nuclear Technology Corpora- 
tion; Joseph Gambescia, St. Agnes Medical Center, 
Philadelphia; Roger and Marty Guibert, Oriel Corpo- 
ration: Thomas Haverty, Rocky Mountain Therno- 
graph; John Heller, New England Institute: John PF 
Jackson, Eric J. Jumper, U. 5. Air Force Acarlemy; 
Jean Lorre, Donald J, Lynn, Jet Propulsion Laborato- 
ry; Walter C: McCrone, Walter C. McCronme Associ- 
ies, Inc,; Robert W. Mottern, Sandia Laboratories; 
Samuel Pellicort, Santa Barbara Research Center; 
Giovanni Riggi, Socicta Progetimcione Rigel; Barne 
AL Schworts, Barrie M.Schworts Photography 
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officinalis. Some.of the sources indicate that 
weavers used starch to coat warp threads to 
stiffen them and then washed out the fabric 
with saponaria when it was completed. 

Diane Soran procured linen samples simi- 
lar to the shroud material, washed some in 
saponaria and some without, and then brief- 
ly applied heat. The saponaria-treated 
swatches scorched much more rapidly and 
deeply than the untreated samples. Thus, if 
the shroud had ever been washed with sap- 
onaria, it would have been rendered quite 
susceptible to scorching. 

Saponaria proves of interest in another 
way. [tis toxic to lower forms of life and isa 
fungicide. That, perhaps, could explain 
why the shroud shows no obvious mold or 
mildew despite having been kept for long 
periods in damp and musty churches. 


Questions Many, Answers Few 


Is the “blood” really blood? It has long 
been clear that the “blood” stains and the im- 
age are quite different, Secondo Pia discov- 
ered this fact when he looked at his negative 
plates, The “blood” areas showed white on 
the negative, proving that those stains on 
the shroud are positive, while the body im- 
age, as we have seen, is negative. 

The scientific team at Turin found an- 
other significant difference between the 
“blood” and the image. When they loosened 
the backing cloth, they saw that a viscous 
liquid in the “blood” areas had penetrated 
all the way through the linen. Yet the body 
image is invisible from the back. Obviously 
the two arcas were produced in some com- 
pletely different way: 

No test so far decrees that the “blood” is 
not blood. On the other hand, a number of 
tests suggest that it could be. The stains un- 
der X-ray and ultraviolet radiation respond 
very much as does blood. In addition, the X- 
ray tests show the correct percentage of iron 
for blood, 


Finally, Dr. John Heller of the New En- 
gland Institute has found inthe debris on the 
tapes a tiny crystal that he considers to be a 
form of hemoglobin much altered by age. He 
believes the crystal is blood. Other team 
members are divided on the question and 
await further tests. 

How old tothe shroud? This most obvious 
question of all has not been touched. Radio- 
carbon dating would determine the age of 
the fabric, but it has not so far been permit- 
ted, Some material hus to be destroyed in ra- 
diocarbon testing, and the authorities have 
feared it would require too much of the 
shroud. 

A new technique, however, now meets 
that objection. It is a fast, highiy accurate 
method involving an accelerator used as a 
mass spectrometer, and it requires only 2 
smidgen of material. 

Dr. Harry Gove of the University of 
Rochester says that with one square centi- 
meter (the size of the tip of your little finger) 
he can provide an age conservatively accu- 
rate within 150 years. Even after purifying 
the material and ridding it of all contamina- 
tion, enough carbon would be left to repeat 
the test several times. 

Indications from Turin now lead to the 
belief that Turin's archbishop will eventual- 
ly give permission for carbon dating. 

Evenif all tests should say that the shroud 
is truly ancient, that it dates from the first 
century A.D., mysteries would still Intrigue 
us. How is the three-dimension information 
encoded in the image? If the image is scorch, 
how was it produced? Have the scientists 
considered all the techniques by which a 
forger could have done the work? Could a 
vehicle for an iron oxide pigment have agecl 
and caused the vellow fibrils? 

Above all would remain the question: /s 1 
the shroud of Christ Himself? That, say both 
scientists and theologians, will remain for- 
ever outside the bounds of proof. 0 


A positive image on a photographic negative? Light and dark arecs now appear 
where the eve expects them, and the man of the shroud becomes astonishingty lifelike. 
When the first photograph of the shroud revealed this phenomenon in 1898, tt 
triggered an interest that has not abated, But the genesis of the image remains 


unknown, As more guestions are answered, more arise. 
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P| Vince SONG that awakened me carried an 
ncrecdibiescnse of mournfulness. [tseemed to 
‘pratonged cry of alone animal calling in 

on might. Then. as [ listened, | realized that it 


was not one votce but a chorus, with each 

Memoer rite KI ne up me sone of another a Pe rfectly 
that they sounded as one. An ululation, low and eerie 

Wolves! Aw if pat as serenading, screnading what? 
Rach other? [he star- atieied skv? The peaks that 
gure the : valley Bieri ? As [lav huddled in my sleep- 
ing bag, the tent walls suddenly seemed scant shelter 
Here, in a remote valley tucked into the northern 
reaches of (anana’s jasper National Park, the sound 
spoke of their beiongimeg, of my intrusion 

Chis, [ thought, is what lures a city dweller to the 
wilderness, That feeling of wonder, of vulnerability, 
some primal yearning to touch nature at its source; to 
set, to hear creatures in their clement; to trv in some 
wav to make it your own 


Soummers tide of life brings poppies to Bow 
Poss (right) in Bon, Conada’s oldest national! 


nore. J he fe + he reins where the Colurnbia Glacier 
(overleaf )} spill aut of the Rocky Mo uirnioin 
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(tthe wilderness regions in North Amer 
ica, few match the Canadian BRockie= in 
grandeur. Two parks dominate the area 
Jasper, largest preserve inthe Rocky Moun 
neighboring Bantt, Canada’s old 


esl park Tovether they com 
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square miles of peaks, vallews, claciers, and 
green-biue lakes (map, page 762), Here ie 
the jewel of Lake Louise, the sprawling 
Columbia Icefield. and the brawling Atha- 
basca River. Here roam bear, elk, mountain 
roat, bighorn sheep, moose, caribou, wolf 

and nine million visitors a year 

At the town of Banff one July Sunday | 
seemed as if all nine million were crowdesr 
onto the main street. Only eighty miles from 
Calearv. Bantt gets the bulk of visitation in 


Lhe two parks—seven million 
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Not all of those are bona fide visitors,’ 


Assistant Park Superimtenden! 
Tom Ross: “Since the Trans-Canada Higch- 
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Wc passes throuweh Rite mark, probably ‘0 
percent of those counted are just driving 


throuch toward Vancouver 
Towns Feel Crush of Park Crowds 


Just as Jasper and Banff share common 
glories, so they share common griefs. Major 
highwavs, oT example W hen oVvercrowid- 
ing hits, particularly on holiday weekends 
there is no wav to close.olf the parks; Lhe 
tlawnsites themselves are another problem. 
Each basa population of 3. 500te 4,00 Ja -- 
per is made up ol park personnel, tourist 
services statt, and rauroacers—the town isa 
divisional paint for Canadian National 
Railway crews 

Banif’s population is all park and tourist 
statts. Vlotels, restaurants, bars and disco 
theques, souvenir shaps, clothime stores 
rasoline stations, mountaineering andl ski 
shops—Banff has them al! 

How to provide acequate services with 
out infringing more on the wilderness has 
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long heen a bone of contention between the 


Born in. sifence out of meineater 
channels (left) on the Athabasca 
Glacter, the Sunwapte River rears owe 
roinbow-ndaibed Sunwapta ous (rignt) 
From the Columbia Icefiela atop thi 
LCT ntal Pyivids Miwiers reach tii 
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JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
Ky Nature calls the shots in 
Canada's largest Rocky 
Mouritein purk. Backcountry 
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God built Banff, butthe 
Canadian Pacific Ratiway 
brought people to the region 
after ten square miles of the 
Bow Valley became « federal 
reserve in 1685; Now seven 
million visitors arrive each pear, 
making Canada's firat national 
park alan its most pepular. 
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residents and business people and the park 
service. New park policy calls for firm mu- 
nicipal boundaries to be legislated for the 
townsites and the four ski areas, three in 
Banff and one in Jasper. Parks Canada now 
provides all public services: roads, sewers, 
sidewalks, electric and telephone lines. 

W hvis there an actual town in Banff? For 
the same reason there is a park here at all— 
the transcontinental railroad that knitted 
together the Canadian confederation. 

The great mountain chain springs abrupt- 
ly from Alberta's prairies. Slate gray, it 
dams the western horizon, a huge, thrusting 
mass of rock and snow, seemingly impen- 
¢trable. It was the search for breaches 
through the barrier that brought white men 
to the heart of the Canadian Rockies, first 
fur traders, later railroad builders. 


Hot Tourist Attraction Discovered 


In 1883 two railroad construction work- 
ers turned prospectors discovered a cave 
and hasin containing warm, sulfurous 
springs in present-clay Banff. As workmen 
came to soak in the springs, entrepreneurs 
caw the commercial possibilities. The feder- 
al government set aside ten square miles, in- 
cluding the springs, which in 1885 became 
the beginning of the Canadian park system. 

William Cornelius Van Horne, president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, realized 
the potential of the region: “We can't export 
the scenery—we ll import the tourists!” And 
20 he built the great hotels that would lure 
European aristocracy and American maz- 
nates to the growing parklands. 

The Banff Springs Hotel—built, en- 
larged, burned, and rebuilt finally in 1928— 
looms in Scottish-baronial-french-chatcau 
splendor above the contluence of the Bow 
and Spray Rivers. Here in the golden davs of 
Van Horne's dream came the rich and the 
powerful, many bringing steamer trunks 
and servants for the entire summer's stay. 

Nowadays formal wear is no longer man- 
datory, but graciousness still prevails in the 
Alhambra Room as Trish harpist Jacqueline 
Dolan serenades the diners. Her rendition of 
a Japanese folk song brought polite applause 
from the many visitors from the Orient. 
“People ask me ifthe hotel staff is bilingual,” 
said Audrev de Baghy of the hotel staff. “I 
tell them yes—English and Japanese.” 


Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


Pat Brewster remembers the old days: 
Born in Banff in 1896, he grew up with the 
park. Like five older brothers, he started in 
early to take the adventurous out to fish and 
to hike the wilderness. 

“The first trip I ever made was to the 
Spray Lakes,” Pat recalled as we sat in the 
parlor of the log cabin where he is busy writ- 
ing his memoirs, “We took a fellow whose 
name vou may have run across—Lincoln 
Ellsworth, the first man to make both a 
trans-Arctic and a trans-Antarctic flicht.” 

The Brewsters became official guides and 
outfitters to the Banff Springs Hotel, a ven- 
ture that grew into the largest transportation 
company in the Canadian Rockies. 

“l remember one trip where we had 23 
nackhorses, and that was just for two peo- 
ple,” Pat told me. “Une was an American 
diplomat, and he had gotten into the claws 
of Abercrombie and Fitch.” 

Then Pat's eves, though almost blind, 
twinkled from beneath his thick, black 
brows. “I'll tell you something that will sur- 
prise you. | have traveled through a lot of 
hard country, and if I had to do it again, I 
would take women in preference to men any 
day. When you're going over a hizh pass and 
the wind is blowing and the snow ix up to 
your horse's knees, men will holler like heil, 
but women seldom sav anything. They can 
take discomfort far better than a man.” 

I got the feeling that if the body were will- 
ing, he'd be out there again. 

Officials estimate that only one percent of 
today's park visitors make use of Banif's 800 
miles of backcountry trails. Seeing to their 
safety and rescuing them when in trouble 
falls to the wardens. 

“Most visitors are pretty good,” warden 
Paul Kutzer told me, “but an occasional 
froup gets lost, or inexperienced mountain 
climbers get stuck. Fortunately we've had 
no fatalities yet this year.” 

Unauthorized vehicles were the concern 
of warden Dave Cardinal when he invited 
me along to put new boundary signs on the 
cast end of the park near Lake Minnewan- 
ka. There had been reports of motorbikers 
creating a racecourse and doing “dough- 
nuts’ —spinning 360 degrees—on the sandy 
outwash of the lake. 

With map in hand, Dave was finally able 
to determine the boundary at Devils Gap. 
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Constant travel over a dry, rock-strewn 
stream bed earmarked the culprits’ trail, so 
we installed signs where they couldn't possi- 
bly be missed, T held the steel stakes while 
Daye pounded them in with a sledgeham- 
mer, each blow ringing through my arms. 
While we were installing a third marker 
about fifty vards away, a blue-and-white 
four-wheel-drive vehicle drove blithely be- 
tween the signs and into the park, despite 
Dave's piercing whistle. 

“We'll go find them,” he said. But a val- 
iant driving effort over more than a mile of 
hazardous rocky terrain was finally thwart- 
ed by hub-deep sand. “We'll have to keep 
tighter tabs on the area,” 

Catching four-footed intruders proved 
more succesatul as Dave and | checked traps 
at the town dump one evening. Despite 
fenees and immediate landfill over each 
day's garbage, bears find their way to the 
fool And once they become used to gar- 
bage, they will seek it in campgrounds, pos- 
ing a danger to humans. 

One trap was empty; the door on another 
had been tripped. Dave approached. cau- 
tiously; I bravely watched from the cab of 
the truck. If anything was in there, tt was 
mighty quiet—but the bait was quite evi- 
dent, a ripe haunch from a road-killed deer. 
A flashlight beamed through the door’s steel 
mesh finally revealed a shaggy head. 

“Grizzly,” Dave reported, as he carefully 
hooked the trap to the pickup's trailer hitch. 

“We like to catch them the first night, so 
they don't get conditioned to the garbage," 
Dave told me as we hauled the trap back to 
the wardens’ compound. “So far this vear we 
have moved eight grizzlies and thirty black 
bears, and we haven't had any repeats yet.” 

His remark must have been a jinx. The 
next day wardens Monte Rose and Terry 
Skjonsberg carefully tranquilized, mea- 
sured, and weighed the bear. A tattooed lip 
disclosed that this was a sow they had cap- 
tured and helicoptered fifty miles into deep 
backcountry only two weeks before. 

Jim Davies, Banff"s helicopter pilot ex- 
traordinatre, agreed tolet me join the bear's 
second flight into exile, With the animal 
slung in a net beneath, we flew up Forty 
Mile Creek. Isolated rainsquaills danced 


amid the peaks. Bevond the broad valley of 


the Cascade River we skimmed between 
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ridges and passed over precipices sheer 
enough to stop the heart of an acrophile. 

Reaching the headwaters of McConnell 
Creek, some sixty miles from town, Jim gen- 
tly settled the chopper into a meadow wa- 
tered by an ice blue tarn. To our surprise, 
when he released the cargo net, the bear had 
come to. She lumbered off, staggering a cou- 
ple of times from residual effects of the drug. 

“Hope she doesn't come back.” Monte 
didn’t sound hopeful. “Her teeth are shot, so 
[don't know if we'll fly her a third time.” 

Bad teeth mean difficulty foraging for 
natural food—and a bad disposition. [knew 
Monte meant she would have to be de- 
stroved, The year before, Jasper wardens 
had to kill a 7O0-pound giant that, .after 
months of only raiding garbage bins, had be- 
gun to harass campers. An autopsy revealed 
a park brochure and plastic bag in the griz- 
ziyv’s stomach. 


Protected. Mountain Creatures Abound 


Wildlife of a more peaceful sort populates 
the Bow River's marshy floodplain on the 
outskirts of Banff. The scores of subalpine 
and alpine lakes in the region are relatively 
barren of plant and animal life, but both are 
abundant around the Vermilion Lakes. 

Early one morning park naturalist Heath- 
er Plewes and I put a canoe into the lakes; 
despite some mild complaining by a red- 
necked grebe that obviously had a nest near- 
by. Within a few strokes of our paddles, an 
osprey and her young nested contentedly 
atop a snag. Before long a muskrat came 
cliding by, heading toward her home of 
reeds and mud, where one of her gray young 
was trooming itself in the sun. In a grove of 
spruce a bald eagle kept lookout from the 
tallest tree, its years-old nest hidden from all 
but the sharpest eye. Delicate white-water 
crowfoot, buttercup-vellow bladderwort, 
and pink, hvacinth-like smartweed blos- 
somed in quiet coves. 

That evening beside Vermilion Lakes 
Drive I watched a beaver chop down a two- 
inch-thick aspen, drag it across the road 
through a gantlet of camera-snapping tour- 
ists, and ferry it to its lodge. 

This wealth of wildlife lives in apparent 
serenity within vards of the Trans-Canada 
Highway and its constant flow of roaring 
traffic. But plans to make the route a dual 
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four-lane highway pose a threat to the eco 
logically fragile Vermilion Lakes 

Ona hot July dav | joined the cars, trucks, 
and campers headed toward Lake Loutse, 
if miles northwest of Bantf. An extended 
dry period had sent the wardens’ fire-hazard 
chart into the red danger range, and haze 
from fires in northern Alberta 
dimmed the usually clear vistas 

At Castle Junction, named for the mas- 
sive castellated mountain that dominates 
the east side of the Bow Vallev, lL turned west 
toward Vermilion Pass and the boundary 
between Banff and Kootenay National 
Parks. Here an army of silvering tree trunks 
files across the mountain flanks—gaunt re- 
minders of the 1968 fire that swept through 
more than 6,000 acres 

But nature heals quickly, and a carpet of 
lavender freweed spread beneath the snags 
Lodgepole pines had grown to five feet, and 
chipmunks and golden-mantled ground 
squirrels <kittered along the deadtall. This 
resurgence of life cave Vivid testimony to lie 
naturalists view that, nthe wild, fire is ne- 
ther good nor bad 

It seemed ten degrees cooler when | 
Lake Louise, The mile-hich lake, 
snugged between the mountains, riffled asa 
light breeze blew off the backdrop of Mount 
Victoria and its glacier 

Tom Wilsen, an early guide in the region, 
claimed to be the first white man to see Lake 
Louise, in 1S8?. “As God is mv weadece,” he 
later wrote, “Il never in all my explorations 
saw such a matchless scene,” approbation | 
heard repeated by fellow early risers who 
witnessed the first flush of the sun striking 
Mount Victoria and the shifting hues repeat- 
ect in the lake's early morning calm. 

Early morning and late afternoon are the 
times to cnjoy the lakeshore and grounds ol 
Chateau Lake Louise, the other celebrated 
Canadian Pacific hotel in Banff Park, For 
the rest of the dav the hills are alive with the 
some 10,000 a dav, not 
counting hotel guests. Many make the two- 
mile, thousand-foot climb up to Lake Ag- 
nes, among the most popular hikes in the 
two mountain parks 

The Chateau conveys a sense of comfort 
able, iff well-worn, elegance. “We are in the 
process of restoration and refurbishing,” 
explained Michael Broachursi, the hotel's 
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sounds of towrists 


Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


iffable young manager, The lawn sparkled 
emerild ¢reen and the flower beds blazed 
with the hotel's traditional poppies 

Just beyond Lake Louise, where the 
Trans-Canada bends westward, begins the 
lcefield: Parkway that connects Banif to 
Jasper in the north. For 144 miles it slices 
through the heart of the mountains, whose 
twisted faces give clues to the vast, shallow 
sea that once spread across the region. Pres- 
sures from the west 150 million vears ago, 
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Among the lucky few chosen from 
fhouscnds of applicants for summer 
work, jasper sean worden jean 
Stoner climbs o living pole to repair 
wires for the hand-cranked telephones 


thot link some worden cabins 
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nrobaAblyY caused by Lhe coming together of 
the American plate with the denser Pacific 


‘tT 
plate, uplifted the land, which broke along 








creat fault lines: Compression forced the 
roc and buckle and hue sheets to 
shde HYer one snot he r 


The larzest ice field in the Rockies—the 
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Columbia—spans the Bantf-Jasper border 
Runoff from the §7-square-mile blanket 
DOW rs inte three oceans: the Pacific, the Arc 
tic, and the Atlantic. A toncue of the ice 
field, the Athabasca Glacier tumbles inexo- 
rabhy from the mountain herzhts to spraw| 


only a mile from the parkway. 


Clacier Shrinks Lake Volume 


A Montrealer who came to ski im Jasper 
anc cant bring himself to leave, Peter Le 
micux of the Icefields Visitors Centre took 
me to the toe of the glacier, a great cracked 
slope of ice that spills streams of water from 
its base to a small lake nearbs 

“The milky color of the water i causecl by 
rock flour that ts scoured from the bedrock 
by the ice, Peter explained. “Almost 40) 
metric tons of debris are du rip din the lake 





every day. Someday it’'l| be all filled up 


More than 200 inches of snow fall on the 
ice feldeach vear, be accumulahon—now 
? 500 teet—and weight cause the movement 
of the ice that creates the clacier. Here at the 
toe we were looking at snow that fell on the 
ice field 150 years Ago. 

Some 130,000 visitors a vear take a 
snowmobile tour on the glacier. Joining a 
group from Oklahoma, I climbed on a vehi- 
cle that resembled é bus equipped wilh iiant 
tankhike treads. We rombled over the ice, 
skirting pressure ridges and blue-walled cre- 
vasses that plunge 150 feet. Where the 
snowbus stopped to allow us to walk on the 
ier, the ice was nearly a thousand feet 
.. Most of the busloacd had brought pa- 
ptr Cups ba ample the glass-clear surface 
melt, so pure that it had virtua 

The mighty Athabasca Kiver, born of the 
Columbia Glacier, 18 Tull grown when it 
swities through the town of Jasper with its 
tidy homes, businesses, and the elegant log 
chalets of the Jasper Park Lodge—the Cana 
dian National Railway's answerto the Bani 
Springs Hotel. From the banks of the river 
outside my cabin on the edge of town 
I often watched the cloud shadows pinv 
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To live off the land t7 traditional 
fashion, ac amall bara of Indians, mostiv 
Cree, moved to a remote site near 
lasper’s border in the mid+ 1960s. 
Shunning non-indian wavs, they hunt 
for grouse (above) and other food. 

Only a few mies from losers east 
pote, bul of the min fiehwery, tte 
general store in Entrance, Alberta, 
(facing page) still selis gasoline from 
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List sweep for the day 
brings members of tite 
Mount Norquity shi 
patrol to the hetehts 
above the town of Bent, 
whose lights spangle the 
Bow Valley floor 
Bevord rises the sheer 
flank of Mount Kurtedle 
named fora Afethoadis! 
Missionary who wis one 
ofthe first white men to 
visit the rezion 

The Lone Pine skt nun 
an (Mount Norquay, with 
a consistent pitch of 37 to 
34 devrees, is among the 
steepest in the park. Both 
Sunsittine Village and 
Lake Loutse, Banff's otf 
chi areas, offer runs 
longer than four mies 

Skiers, both downhull 
ond crosscountry 
enthusiasts, keep Banff 
Lowensite Dustitig Fy 
winter. But the crowds 
do not compare to the 
crush of summer when 
thousands of shoppers 
and sightseers dutty 
meander Banff Averue 


the town s main street 





hopscotch with the sun across the peaks of 
Edith Cavell, The Whistlers, and Signal 
Mountain. Animale were always in _evi- 
dence, a testament to Jaspers less crowded 
condition, In late evening mule deer could 
often be seen browsing on willows and but- 
falo berries onan island across the wav. One 
MOrming just outside my door anuge bull elk 
was munching a breakfast of sweet clover. 

Animal jams are a common occurrence 
throughout the region. Small groups of big- 
homewes and lambs bring trathc to astand- 
still at Jasper s east gate and down by the ice 
fields. One day in a meadow across from 
Bow Lake, I watched a dozen foolish pho- 
tographers surround a bull moose 

As in parks throughout the world, the 
feeding of wildlife is forbidden—and the law 
1s Just as often ignored, “People feed those 
bighorns potato chips, cheese, bread, any- 
thing,” a warden told me. “Not only 1s it nat 
good forthem, butit keeps them right on the 
road where they can easily be struck by one 
of those large trucks that use the through 
highway from Edmonton to Vancouver." 

The road kill last year in the two parks 
was 200, mostly elk and sheep. 





Crowd Growth Outstrips Staff Sire 


Lack of manpower makes it impossible 
for the warden staff to enforce the anti- 
feeding law. And lack of funds dictates 
manpower. Jasper’s chief warden, Don 
Dumpleton, complained that he was operat- 
ing with 32 wardens, the same manpower 
that the park had in 1967, while the number 
of visitors had risen from 300,000 to 
2,000,000. 

As Roger Wilson, the assistant park su- 
perintendent, explained ith “We're already 
stretched to the limit; now we are beginning 
to vibrate.” 

Like Banff, the Jasper park bears the ex: 
pense of maintaining a townsite. “We don't 
want the town to grow uncontrolled,” ex- 
plained its manager, Stan Wright, “That's 
why we have a need-to-reside rule; you can 





Bound for the distant Pacific, corloads 
of sulfur cross Jasper'’s Yellowhead Poss 
(left). On a steeper prode a gondola lift 
was built lost summer (right) to carry 
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live here only bv teason of employment 


Park problems seemed far away one sun 
ny afternoon as | pitted my fishing skills 
agninst the feisty cutthroat trout that lurk 
in the dee 
nounced “crick” ih 
Aibertans). | managed to pull tour of the ten 
inch torpedoes from the snaking waterwas 


Loa 


pools of Mowitch Creek 


Lparo- 


AIOSt SHi-respecuine 


cuts through meacowland and muskeg 
in aremote valley called Little Heaven 
Nine davs earlier, photographer Dean 


(on rer. his Witt. Lee. thei S-VeEar-i 





ir = bi. 
Chris, Carole Jones, a friend of mine, and ] 
pack trip heading inte 


iry area. Wr guide 


hod joined a horse 
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laspers north boum 
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was Jim Simpson, one of the lastof the traci- 





tional outfitters: [im—wiry and touch as a 





Saturday's parade heads west on the 
Prans-Canada Highway in Sanff (right) 
nrompted 


nlans ty widen the vital notional artery, A 


Frequent traffic jams hove 
! 
crims-country skier dons wheels fabove) fo 
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mountain goat—has been bustine 
guiding hunters and wilderness butfs, and 
occasionally rodeaing for years 

We bad met at Jim's corral at Rock Lake 
just outside the park boundary on a. cool, 
cloudy August morning. Jim and his crew 
Sadced and Dik ked the 21 horses. Watching 
A champion packer al Work is.a W 
ment. Hefting panniers and pack 


filled with food, duftel bags f 


WET 


boxes 


Lents, sloves, and miscellaneous equipment, 
Jim selected parcels of equal weight to lash 
onto either side of the pack saddles, Then, 
quicker than a dude's eve could follow, the 
tarpaulin-covered mounds were snugged 
with the packer’s ultimate weapon—the in 
tied diamond hitch 
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When all was loaded, Jim toid us to hoid 
our horses while the fractious pack animals 
moved out. As thev galloped away, the rest 
of ws filed in behind— only to haye all tarna 
tion break loose within seconds. Something 
spooked one of the horses and they erupted 
everywhere. | hacl barely pulled my pinto off 
ihe trail when one of the packhorses came 
bucking past, her panniers gone, tarp flving, 
and cooking pots scattering in all directions 
As Jim came thundering in pursuit, 1 hol- 
lered, “What happened?” 

‘Had a wreck, came the reply 

That was the first, but certainly not the 
last time we heard that phrase. “Having a 
wreck was anything that went wrong, but 


the ultimate was a spooked pack animal 


The rest of us rode ahead, led by cook Ann 
Simpson and her assistant, Alyx Nemeth, 
while the crew rounded up the pack string 
and caught up. Four hours in the saddle 
through hundred-foot-tall spruce 
hung with moss, and across flatlands thick 
with willow, buffalo berry, and cinquefoil, 
brought us to a campsite at Willow Creek 
Shucked of their saddles, the horses eased 
their muscles with a roll on the ground. | 
wasn tsure my own would ever be the same 

Rain dogged us on the ride in and plagued 
us the entire trip, Rain gear became almost 
permanent apparel as we fished, hiked, and 
rode the surrounding countryside for four 
davs. Jim had hoped there would be ample 
wildlife for us to see 
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Chill pick-me-up refreshes a hikerin ironically, the author notes, “An 


the Valley of the Ten Pecks (above) automobile driver is more ikely to 4ee 
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pair (top left) nests by the Athabasca 
River near jusper's main road, A moose 
fabove) grazes on bottom plants in 
Niotigne Lake, ailere tourists rice sige 


Seeing Doats. lountain goats (top 


Heart of the Cunadian Rockies 
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right) haut the highest mountainsides, 
yet often vistt mineral licks beside the 
highways, Wolves and conbou, least in 
numbers of the parks’ large mammats, 


ore ciso the rarest poddside wisitor 
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With peaks for companions, a solitary hiker in Jasper savors the 


“With this they're not moving 
around,” he complained. “And there's too 
much wolf sign.” 

One day the men had seen a wolf and 
founda den dug ina timbered hillside about 
three miles from camp, Alyx, Carole, and | 
hiked over one afternoon, finding the site 
above a meadow marked by bleached elk 
and moose bones and grass flattened by rest- 
ing animals. The look of an arena invoked 
visions of the wolf conclave from Rudyard 
Kipling'sJnngle Books, a vision that was to 
return the night we heard the wolves howl. 


rain. 





It was a long, rain-wet 12 miles to Little 
Heaven, a campground tucked in the ever- 
greens overlooking Mowitch Creek and the 
Starlight Range beyond. As the clouds broke 
tor late evening, we brought out binoculars 
and Jim's spotting scope to watcha lone cari- 
bou on Sirius Peak and some mountain goats 
that crazed above the timberline behind wus 

Onarare day of sunshine Lee Conger and 
[determined to try to geta close look at those 
goats, [t was an exhausting lesson in geo- 
graphic perception, It's easy enough to plan 
a route when sitting back and looking at a 
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mountain: it's another to follow it when 
vou re deep in umber 

When we finally breached the timberline. 
we found that what looked like a gentle slope 
from camp was more like 45 degrees. Climib- 
ing through stunted willow and scrambling 
across scree slopes, we were finally defeated 
by @ rock wall that barred the way to the 
goats meadow. But the 2:;000-foot climb 
was worth it for the panorama that spread 
bevond us 
the wolves, the Snake Indian River glinting 
silver in the distance, and the peaks of the 


feart of the Canadian Rockies 


Deer Creek Valley, home of 


mountain parks’ greatest gift—a chance to talk to the wilderness one on one. 


De Smet Range, dusted with a recent snow 

Two more days of rain, including a sod- 
den ride to Glacter Pass in hopes of seeing 
bighorn rams, and it was time to head back 
to civilization. 

I'd take that trip, or any like it, tomor- 
row—rain und all. Someday in the future I 
may once more drive the lcefields Parkway, 
or hike up Banff's Stoney Squaw Mountain 
and Watch a snowshoe hare at lunch, or lis- 
ten to music ringing across Lake Louise. 

But will I ever again hear the cry of 
the wolves? 0 
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i OTH PEDRO and Lifelong residents of 
Eloisa Soriano were San Antonio, Pedro and 
By GRIFFIN SMITH, JK born in America, Eloisa raised 17 children 
yet both are very there. Part of the clan, 
Photographs by Mexican, They live in which includes forty 
pacee. . : Texas, one of four states grandchildren, gathers 
STEPHANIE MAZE along the 1,952-mile in the Soriano backyard 
Li. S.-Mexican border — (above). An equally 
a region where two important family meeting 
cultures often clash, place ts half a block 
cooperate, and merge. away at St. Timothy 








Catholic Church, which 
Pedro helped build and 
where Eloisa is 
employed. 

The church, the Spanish 
language, and a rich 
Hispanic heritage 
unite Mexican Americans, 
a people who are growing 
—in numbers, in pride, 
and in power. 


THE MEXICAN AMERICANS 


A People 





BN HOUSTON, back in 1973, Ninfa 
Laurenze putten tables in her failing tor- 
lila shop and began serving faces al car- 
hie and other “real, first-class Mexican 
food, not Tex-Mex." Today she rings wp 
sales of more than ten million dollars a vear 
A widow, gractous and self-assured, she 
showed me about the grand dining room 
of her newest restaurant. “People be 
came aware of our culture and our food,” 
she said. It’s the in thing to be Chicano, 

Among the 7.3 millon Mexican Ameri- 
cans are anumber whose success ranks with 
Ninfa’s—Tony Sanchez of Laredo, for 
example, who-struck if rich in petroleum 
leases. And there are other achievers like 
Bernie Hernandez of San Diego and Al 
Juarez of Los Angeles, who in the white 
collar professional world have built com- 
fortable livings far bevond their childhood 
dreams. There are those, too, like Rocendo 
Hernandez, a farm worker, whose life fol- 
lows the harvests, and George, just (seorge, 
who spent his boyhood in the endless gang 
wartare of the barrio and, when I met him, 
was soon to die, by the gun, at 16 

And finally, there are the border crossers, 
whodash across from Mexico for work, fora 
better life, perhaps hoping someday to be- 
come Mexican Americans themselves 

Mexican Americans are as diverse as 
America, Their median family income is 
$12,570 a year—well under the national 
average of 317,640—and about 20 percent 
fall below the government-irawn poverty 
line. Most live in cities instead of on farms, 
as commonly thought. On the whole they 
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Bold Aztec totems stand os testaments to community determination in the San 


Diego barrio, The property beneath the bridge had been designated fora new 
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have higher 
birthrates anc less education than (auca- 
sians or blacks. 

Although nine out of ten Mexican Ameri 
cans live in the four southwestern border 
regional differences there are vivid 
Texas sustains a deeper, older, more homo 
geneous Mexican-American culture than 
(California. In Arizona the Indian presence is 
strongly felt; tribes like the 
Yaqui exist on 
American life 


come from largver families am 


Slates, 


mVsterious 
the periphery of Mexican 
In New Mexico @ growing 





Chicano consciousness 16 making inroads 
even among the aloof descendants of Span- 
ish colonial settlers who have preserved a 
senarate existence for centuries mn the moun- 
tains north of Santa Fe 

Too little Know ri. Mexit An Americans 
also are too often misunderstood. But thatis 


changing. In a decade they have become a 


phenomenon to be reckoned with. As their 


numbers swell and their ethnic awareness 
grows, they are transforming much of the 


U. &. Southwest into Mexico U.S.A 
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EA AS-SUZE portrait 

showeoses the interests of 

successful businessman 
Antonio Sanchez of Laredo 
(left). Sanchez has banking 
and petroleum holdings amd 


publishes the Laredo News, 


largest Otfingual Mexican- 

Amencan-owned daily 

newspaper tn tie 0.5 
Bending an ear to an old 


Conzaler of San Antonio 
fright)—one of only four 
Congress—jots notes whtle 
tulking with tabor consultant 
Henry Murioz, fr 

Saffron from Spain is but 
ofe touch that heips Nina 





Who are the Mexican Americans? During 
a meandering 7,000-mile journey from 
Houston to San Jose, I received many an- 
ewers. Julian Nava of Los Angels, desiz- 
nated to be U.S. Ambassaclor to Mexico, 
put it this way: “A Mexican American is a 
citizen of the United States whose family 
Originated in Mexico. Beyond that, it's a 
state of mine.’ 

(Carlos Ovando, a Calittornia educator, 
told me this: “The central fact t a feeling of 
straddling two different worlds. There is a 





lhe Mexican Americans 


friend, Representative Henry B: 


Mexican Americans in the U.S. 


Laurenze (below) create dishes 








a cut above standord ‘Tex-Mex 
fare. Starting with a small 
Houston tortilla factory, Ninfa 
now fos six restaurants ond four 
more.on the way 





duality of heritage and experience.” To Car- 
los; Mexican Americans “tend to share a 
sense of being controlled by external forces, 
of being on the margin of society as a power- 
less nether class,..a symbolic bond of 
brotherhood forged by suffering and a per- 
ception of injustice.” 

Most Mexican Americans would agree 
thatthe Roman Catholic religion, the Span- 
ish language, and a close family life are 
basic. Some sav the Mexican-American 
family 1s a sanctuary against the world. It is 







undoubtedly a circle of deep affection— 
within a rigid order. The father is the un- 
challenged master, the mother is guide and 
nurturer of the children. 

Sometimes that paternal authority can be 
astonishing, Tonce listened in amazement as 
a man considered whether he would permit 
his 25-year-old daughter, who was about to 
graduate from law school, toaccept a job in 
a faraway city he disliked. 


Pride in Heritage Grows 


Mexican Americans are 2 people intranst- 
tion. They are concerned not only with up- 
ward mobility and econemic success, but 
also with the acceptance of their ancestral 
language and traditions in an America that 
has not alwavs received them gladly, They 
are energetically surveying their distinctive 
contributions to the nation's life and em- 
barking on a quest for self-definition. The 
days of being slightly ashamed of things 
Mexican are past. 

In Houston, businessmen like pharmacist 
Abel Chapa have revived the equestrian tra- 
ditions of the charros, performing the elabo- 
rately costumed and challenging rituals of 
gentlemen riders. In Tucson, government 
worker David Herrera, explaining, “I want- 
ed to do something great for God," has 
brought back echoes of old Spanish religious 
salemnities with his Good Friday procession 
and cross raising ona hill outside of town. 

In Northridge, almost 2,000 California 
State University students are enrolled in 
(Chicano courses. In El Paso, a liberal 
Democrat tells me of his enthusiasm for the 
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Presictential bid of Ben Fernandez, a Re- 
publican who rings the bell of ethnic pride. 

In Phoenix, in San Antonio, in Albuquer- 
que, middle-class parents strive to outdo one 
another in the festive extravagance of their 
quinceaneras, the celebrations for daugh- 
ters who turn 15 (page 808). 

It is all part of the spirit of being Mexican 
American. For those who had submerged 
their heritage in order to blend into the larg- 
er American society, there 1s.a feeling of 
jovful rediscovery. As one south Texas com- 
munity organizer told me simply, “It's safe 
again to say, ‘Hey! I enjoy that stuff," 

Mexican Americans stand together in 
their cultural pride, Buton almost any other 
subject—even what they should be called— 
individuality reigns. Over a cup of coffee in 
an East Los Angeles café I found myself 
listening to a Chicano—his own label-— 
school-board candidate discuss this subject. 

“There are about ten different terms,” he 
said. “There's Mexican American and Chi- 
cano, of course; and there's Latino, and 
Latin American, and Spanish American, 
and Mexican, Plus,” he continued, tapping 
one index finger to the other, “there's S5pan- 
ish surnamed, Hispanic, Mexicano, and 
brown. There’s also La Raza—The Race. 
That's eleven.” 

His own name happened to be Vahac 
Mardirosian, he was a Baptist preacher, 
and his Armenian parents had immigrated 
to Mexico. He thus was giving all of us a 
lesson not only in labels but also in the pit- 
falls of trying to stereotype the Mexican 
American. (Continued on page 79)) 


Where one country ends 
and the other begins is 
simpler on paper than in 
reality. Countless border 
mi crossings-—legol and illegal 
—blur the line, Four border 
states hold 90 percent of 
the 7.3 milion Mexican 
Americans who live inthe 
U.S. legally, Los Angeles 
q County is home to two 
—— million, 100,000 of them 


in East Los Angeles (right, 
see ee foreground). Estimates of 
nnn plan dy =. illegal aliens in the U7. &., 
ee es , mostly Mexican, range 
€, ‘if fore Gulfof as high as 12 million. 
. ) euro 
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Which taz comes closest to beme right? 
“That depends,” a Houston community 
leacler later told me, “‘on age, background, 
and perhaps on the degree of militancy.” 

When the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
ended the war between Mexico and the 
United States in 1548. same 75,000 Mexican 
citizens were living in the Vast southwestern 
area that became United States territory 
The American settlers who claimed the 
plains and deserts all the way to California 
were joined occasionally by Mexican pio- 
neers ike the Maclrid family of remote Ked- 
ford, Texas. They still cherish their land 
grant signed by the governor of Texas in 
L876, issued to Secundino Lujan, Lucia 
Madrid's grandfather. But settlers like the 
Madrids were the exception until 1910, 
when revolutionary fervor in Mexico pro- 
duced a wave of refugees seeking asylum 

In 1924 the number of immigrants rose 
to 100,000. After World War II far greater 
numbers came secking jobs and opportuni- 
ty. The 1970s experienced a torrent of illegal 
immigrants that shows no sign of abating. 

For Mexican Americans the recent influx 
has been both a problem and a source of 
pride. Unlike the much earlier tide of emi- 
grants from many European countries, the 
new arrivals from Mexico reflected its mes- 
tizo heritage: Indian in “blood and soul,” 
Spanish in “language and civilization.” 
And—again unlike those from Europe— 
they did not separate themselves by an 
ocean from their old homeland. Mexico was 
still just across a river ora line in the desert. 
The proximity of friends and family helped 
preserve a bond that emigrants from more 
distant places lost 


Finding a Bit of Mexico 


I glimpsed that bond one Sunday morning 
as | walked toward a red-brick church with 
San Antonio City Councilman Henry Cis- 
neros. “This parish,” he told me, “hasn't 
changed much in sixty vears. What you're 
seeing is just like a little town in Mexico.” 

We passed a sidewalk table where three 
old women were selling plastic bags of mo- 
pales, slices of cactus pads that make a popu- 
lar stew, Insicle the sanctuary Jesuit Father 
Edmundo Rodriguez celebrated a Spanish- 
language Mass, while weathered and wise- 
looking old men played fiddles and 
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strumimed guitars in the rhythms of Mexico. 

Then Councilman Cisneros and I visited 
a small fiesta in the asphalt lot behind 
the church. Parishioners munched ham- 
burgers and tacolike chalupas, venturing 
over to shake hands respectfully with their 
young political leader, Teenagers wearing 
the colorful costumes of a dozen Mexican 
states performed folk dances to the music 
of scratchy amplified recordings, Spirits 
were high. 








AITING TILL DARK, joh-hungry 
W Mexicans (left) stay must north of 
the California border, close 

enough to retreat if pursued. Last year 
the U.S. Border Patrol! returned 

60,000 tilegal Mexicans. Yet several 
million live in the OU. &. Such measures 
as the fence separating Mexicali, Mexico 
(above), from Calexico, California, 
have had limited effectiveness. 


“Their parents enjov seeme them dressed 
up,” said Henry, “but it means much more 
[t's also an affirmation of our culture.” 

Lhe izuez 5 
church, Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, was 
home to me during my journey across Mexi 
co U.S.A. Through my window by the rose 
garden, accordion-based melodies of Tex- 
Mex conjunato music drifted in from Lolv's 
Record Shop. The cham supermarket on the 
corner found room on for home- 
made lard and dried mint 
leaves. Across the street Dolores Solis made 
noha twice a day, as she had tn the same 

small shop for more than | 5 vears 

Just over half of San Antomo’s population 
is Mexican American, conce eniales on the 
west side. The vast barrio is far from an 
impersonal place, Small shops are vi rule, 
and life is neighborly. Most 1 homes are mod- 
est; many show care and pride—flowers, 
garclens, an occasional religious shrine 

There also is poverty, ee oudiets 

tched in the statistics, and etched, 
he lives of people like Hortensia Cabrera, 
motherot 14, widow, notan atypical parish 
loaner of Guadalupe (church. Mrs. Cabrera 
lives ina two-story housing project. In her 
cramped living room are a stereo, two TV 
sets, a bronze Jesus, anda sin collection of 
athletic awards garnered by her sports- 
minded children. Among several family 
portraits, the place of honor is reserved for 
herson, a U S. Viarine 

Money, she says with quiet uncderstate- 
ment, “ is kind of tight. But | manage.” 
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A Hub tor the Community 


Most of the 11,000 people who reside 
within Guadalupe parish—a square mile— 
are Catholics, The church sees astea lv day 
long How of activity: children coming to 
class, Old people gathering in the social hall 
for comrace sti ip and a hot lunch, aspiring 
young mariachis practicing trumpets and 
Fuitars in the afternoons while their mothers 
watch approvingly, a basketball court in 
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cons 
In a small outdoor chapel, A red-robed 
statue of the scourged Christ suffers under a 
re; aly LIC Crown f thorn * Nearby , iwo buy | le 
tin boards are covered with notes of praver, 
photograph 5 of relatives, and poignant sup- 
atic ations for the sick ancl needy (page 794) 





[caught up with Father Rodrigue 
of his busw 


Fas Ont 
lf-hourdavs wasending. Heisa 
portly, shambling man with a cherubic 
smile who resembles a Jesuit version of Friar 
Tuck, Sitting in the réctory’s sparsely fur- 
nished dining room, I asked him what ac- 
counted for the vitality of the Catholic 
Church among Mexican Americans 

“For one thing,” he began, “it's not only a 
religion; it saculture, With a very expressive 
tradition. For another, people look to the 
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priest to help them deal with their various 
problems. They often can't afford other 
kinds of help.” He poured us glasses of wine 
from the cupboard. 

“In the past,” he went on, “Mexican 
Americans found themselves trving to pre- 
serve their traditional religion among clergy 
who did not always understand their cus- 
toms or their way of life. As late as the 19605 
the Catholic Church saw itselfas a vehicle to 
Americanize people. There was areluctance 
to have Masses in Spanish. Now if their 
priests do not offer Spanish Masses, Mexi- 
can Americans tend to go to other churches 
where they do.” 

By any standard Father Rodriguez is an 
activist priest. He helped organize a success- 
ful political and social movement in San 
Antonio called COPS—-Communities Orga- 
nized for Public Service. One parishioner 
told me that when the neighborhood sought 
a new elementary-school building, officials 
would only consent to make repairs. “We 
got together with Father Rodriguez,” she 
sald, “and he helped coach us in what to say. 
We went through a lot, we were on TY, and 
finally we did get a beautiful school.” 

Better drainage was another COPS cause 
on the low-lving west side. Now there was 





evidence everywhere that the city was build- 
ing storm drains, laying new pavement, and 
adding sidewalks. 

COPS has pointedly ignored traditional 
racial issues. And its leaders have not been 
politicians but menlike Andy Sarabia, afed- 
eral civil servant at Kelly Air Force Base. 
His highest previous office had been chair- 
manofacommittee at Holy Family Church, 

Andy told me: “What COPS hes accom- 
plished is that we Mexican Americans see 
ourselves differently. We do have power. 
People who fear us misinterpret it: They'll 
say, ‘Don't let these people take over your 
city.” But we want justice, and we have 
forced the issues out into the open.” 


Separatist Movement Is a Concern 


Fear of a Mexican-American takeover lies 
deep in the psyche of many Texans, For 
them the old ancestral struggle for indepen- 
dence from Mexico remains alive.” They 
point to Crystal City, less than a hundred 
miles from San Antonio, which has become 
an entlave of Latin separatism, They won- 
der whether much of the Southwest—Mexi- 
co U.S.A.—mignht someday go the way of 


"See Texas!” by Howard LaFay in the April 1980 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
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Quebec, turning its back on the larger 
American society, refusing assimilation. 

For an answer | returned to Councilman 
Henry Cisneros. Born and raised within two 
miles of Guadalupe (Church, he is Harvard 
educated, a professor. Many regard him asa 
potential bridge builder among San Anto- 
nio's disparate ethnic groups. 

Henry is not pessimistic. “America,” he 
said. “has a dominant culture because it has 
dealt with ethnic differences for so long. Its 
tenet is that people will come together. Do 
you remember Archibald MacLeish’s 
‘American Letter?” Slowly he recited the 
lines from memory: 


we thal... have had 
Neither the old walls nor 
the votces around ws, 
This is our land, tris is 
ony ancient ground— 
The raw carth, the mixed 
bloods and the strangers, 
The different eves, the wind, 
and the Aeart's change. 
These we wll not leave 
though the old call ws. 
This our countyry-carth, 
our blood, our kind. 


“] can read that poem,” he continued, 
“and get a standing ovation at Cinco de 
Mavo orany other Mexican holiday. That is 
what peaple believe. Those lines tell me that 
what we are going through is something 
America has lived through before.” 

So varied are the lives of Mexican Ameri- 
cans that at times | felt as if] were openinga 
succession of doors to separate worlds. San 
Antonio's west side was one such world. The 
world of the farm worker was another— 
was, in fact, several others. 

Some workers are trapped in the endless 
cvcle of migrant labor, following the crops 
by season to half-a dozen states. Others stay 
in the same Jocale year round. Some live in 
abject poverty, in jerry-built cubicles of con- 
crete blocks that lack running water; others 
live in 380,000 homes on pleasant suburban 
streets. Some—particularly in California— 
are politically active and unionized, mem- 
bers of the Teamsters or Cesar Chavez's 
United Farm Workers (UFW). Others—es- 
pecially in Texas—are loners, signing on 
with a contractor at the packers’ piece rate, 
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Hidalgo County in the Rio Grande Valley 
ranks first in crop production in Texas. In 
McAllen, elderly Yankees play shuffle- 
board under the palm trees, “snowbirding” 
the winter months away in this warm cli- 
mate. The palms run oul a few miles away, 
near La Joya, whete some of the county's 
estimated 12,000 farm workers Hve in 
ramshackle settlements called colontas. In 
Hidalgo County's metropolitan area, the per 
capita income is only $3,859, one of the low- 
est in the country. Its unemployment rate is 
L? percent. It is the bottom rung of Ameri- 
ca'’s economic ladder. 

Leo J. Leo has run La Joya for as long as 
anyone cares to remember. With his tower- 
ing frame and his wide-brimmed hat, “Big 
Leo" seems cut fromthe cloth ofasouth Tex- 
as patron. But his has been a passionate 
voice on behalf of his fellow Mexican- 
American farm workers. 

In his battered pickup truck, Biz Leo and 
I jounced one morning along the rocky 
streets of La Jova and the colonias. Periodi- 
cally he pulled up in front of a home, 
honked the horn, and waited for the occu- 
pant to Lrot out. 

It was March, and most of the migrant 
families were leaving for distant harvests, 
One was packing for the drive to California, 
where the father would be working cotton 
and grapes until September and the children 
would enroll in whatever school they could. 

One man was headed for Ilinois. “He 
never went to school,” Big Leo told me. “All 
he knows ts farm work, They pay him ten 
cents a pound to pick asparagus. At 500 to 
600 pounds that gives him fifty to sixty dol- 
larsa day," 


Death of Striker Stirs Alarm 


When] moved onto California's Imperial 
Valley, | found the mood sadly different 
(pages 788-9). Violence had broken out dur- 
ing a strike, and a UFW picketer, Rufino 
Contreras, was dead. As the lettuce harvest 
began in Salinas, striking farm workers 
moved in. Along narrow roacls that slice be- 
tween farms ofthat beautiful valiev, crowds 
lofted the red flags of the union—while oth- 
ers Worked uneasily in the fields. 

Even in this storm I encountered islands 
of calm. Life was placid at the home of Irma 
and Rocendo Hernandez (pages 792-4). 
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They were living in Cottage Number 15 at 
the auzman ee Camp, thirty minutes 
ener sas as. [metthem as thev returned 
from a day of harvesting straw berries—he 
a2 a poesia: she as acard keeper, recording 
the number of boxes other workers had 
nicked. Inside they introduced me to their 
five children—from Dora, 10, to Henry, 2 

Cottage Number 15 has twosmall vellow- 
and-green rooms. One serves as kitchen, liv- 
ing roam, and storeroom. The other holds 
five beds, a TV set, a jumble of suitcases, 
and a small religious shrine, While Irma 
fixed thinner, the children persuaded me to 
join in of Monopoly, Hugo, 8, ac- 
quired the Boardwalk at once and cheerfully 
fattened on rents 
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Rocendo brought an album of pictures of 


his rancho in the- Mexican state of Navarit 
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wees to follow the dnift of migrant form-worker j 


“There,” he said, “is where my heart is.” He 
had come tothe U.S. in 1968: his family fal- 
lowed. Because so many different crops are 
harvested around Salinas, he said, work 
wis alwavs at hand. [here was no need to 
migrate. Neverthek less, the family returned 
each NWovember to the rancho in Navarit 

Soon, in groups of three (for there was no 
more room at the table), the family took 
turns at their dinner of mce and beans, chill 
sauce and carne é@sada—roasted meat 
There were cans of beer for the adults 

Not far away, long green buses of the 
U. >. bnmigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice were rolling down Highway 101 toward 
Mexico, bearing a cargo of illegal aliens be- 
hind their barred windows 

The U.S.-Mexican border is the 
crossed international boundary on earth 
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Even Laredo, Texas, population only 
70,000, registers more than 127 million law- 
ful crossings €Very Vear 

The border, for nearly all its 1,952 miles, 
follows river contours or slashes across open 
desert and has few fences or other man- 
made barriers. It is ¢asy to slip across; last 
year as many asthree million may have done 
so. Of the million who were apprehended, 
half were caught near the two biggest border 
cities, El Paso and San Diego 

Lf estimates of illegal aliens in the U. S.— 
from under five to twelve million, mostly 
VMexitans—are anywhere near correct, 
about atenth of Mexico's citizenry are clan- 
destine residents of this country 

[legal aliens, says the law, are foreigners 
who have entered the United States without 
being processed by an immigration officer, 
or who have entered legally and then over 
stayed visas or taken jobs. The United 
States admits 20,000 legal immigrants from 
Mexico annually. But those who apply often 
must wait vears: those who cross illegalh 
immigrate in hours—or minutes. 
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O MORE A MIGRANT, Gabriel Martinez 
stands fost on the land he bought near Fresno 
(left) after 18 years os on itinerant farm 

laborer, For her job, Silvia Rosas (below) crosses 
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What I saw along the border shattered 
many of my misconceptions. I had thought 
that the legals hiked miles through desert, 
loaded with packs, dodging spiny lechu- 
ruilla anc keeping a wary eve for rattle- 
snakes, Well, some do. But many bus to a 
border town and dash across in daylight. 

I had thought that the illegals headed 
mostly to farms, a sub-rosa international 
work force consigned to the meanest stoop 
labor. Some do, Rut many bring blue-collar 
skills to the cities, Garning good money in 
construction and factory jobs, joining (and 
sometimes controling) local labor unions 

[ had thought that the illegals came as 
transients, saving every penny and return- 
ing ina féw weeks or months to their homes 
across the border. Some do. But many bring 
their wives and children and settle in this 
country for good. 

They and others like them are propelled 
hy Mexico's poverty and its birthrate, one of 
the highest in the world. The rewards of- 
fered in the United States are great, the pun- 
ishments for legal entry usually neglicible. 
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the border every workday, A resident of Mexicoll, she hos a green card 
permitting fer to hold @ job ina Calevico clothing factory. In San Antonio, jesse 
Torres (below) works on the tail section of aCS transport at Kelly Air Force 


Base, where the majority of the 16,000 civilian workers are Mexican Americans 
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Los Angeles. Along Fast L. 
Valos locos (crazy guys) watch a nightly 
ritual: the promenade of “lowriders 
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Lack of jobs in Mexico, and the tendency of 
Americans tospurn work that scems socially 
unattractive, have turned the trickle of il- 


legal aliens into a torrent 

One cnsp spring day I drove along the Rio 
Grande levee, which border 
E.l Paso call the Line, with Oscar lejeda, 
one of 382 Mexican Americans on the force 
Rounding a bend near downtown, I noticed 


jatrolmen in 


stepping-stones across the shallow rivet 
Civer this makeshift bridge, perhaps twents 
people had just crossed from the shantytown 


fringes of Juarez. They looked with mild 
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interest at our patrol car—Dut none was 
enough to move back to the water, 
even as We stopped near them 

“All they have to dots run 200 vards, and 
they rein,” Tejeda said. “As vou can set, we 
don't have enough patrolmen or vehicles. I 
could catch one of them, but the others 
would slip past, [t'sa waiting game. They'll 
just ir ti outlast the arenis. &VveLn if ii fakes 
eight hours 

We drove away, to the sound of “adios 

‘tl along this section of the Rio Grande | 
saw similar crowds, some on the Mexican 
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side, others on the American riverbank. 
“When we do catch them,” said Tejeda, “the 


¥ thing they have to worry about is the 
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[he fact is that few 
In detention centers, and fewer still 
victed of Violating the law. Most are simpit 


returned to Mexico, whence they try again 
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When he is not working the Line, Teteda 
recruits for the Border Patrol at local high 
echools. He 1s sensitive to the cilemma that 
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nothing to eat, he’s got a moral 
to the U.S.A. and find work. But 
t's mv Job to stop him. He's got to live 
but the U.S. cannot continue to support 
two Countries 

Atthe El Paso detention center, the faces! 
saw reflected forlorn spirits and broken 


lad COME across tO Claim 


COME 


hopes. Some men 


prearranged jobs as far away as Denver 


ithers had drifted north for whatever tuck 


might bring. Thev were earnest, salt-of-the- 


earth people driven by a pitiable need 
They and millions of others are making 


a profound impact on the United States. 
‘Texas school districts along the border can- 
not build new schools fast enough to accom- 
modate alien children. Housing, health, 
and crime problems have intensified in 
Mexican-American neighborhoods that are 
steadily more crowded with new arrivals. 

California is encouraging aliens to regis- 
terin the current census, because their num- 
bers will give the state more congressional 
seats and a windfall in federal grants. 

In Houston, tension shows up in many 
wavs, as When Mexican-American children 
ridicule the accents and clothes of their 
countrified neighbors from interior Mexico. 

Despite the problems there is an epic as- 
nect to what is happening along the Line. 
Mexican Americans proudly recall that their 
nresence here antedates the Mayflower. 
Now, as the 70th century wanes; some feel 
that the ancient lands of their people are be- 
ing reclaimed in another of history's great 
migrations. 


East L.A.—a City Within a City 


In Los Angeles the most desirable neigh- 
borhoodcs lie toward the west, where coastal 
breezes brush away the smog. East Los An- 
geles, hedged by bleak factories and ware- 
houses, stitched by freeways, stands apart 
(page 787). 

Poverty lies close to the surface in these 
few square miles, which are the heart of Los 
Angeles County's Mexican-American com- 
munity.* Mast of its families lead hard, use- 
ful lives and measure success notin the size 
of a paycheck but inthe warmth of home and 
family and personal relationships. 

For the cholos and cholas—voung men 
and women who jom the many gangs—suc- 
cess may be measured by toughness and sim- 
ple survival, Of all the different worlds of 
Mexican-American life, East L.A. is the 
most urban and the most intense. 

The gateway it¢ Whittier Boulevard, 
where even the street signs hint that things 
are different here. “No Left Turn, 9:30 
p.m.-5.a.m.,” they direct. Is there another 
street in the U.5. whose traffic peaks at 
midnight? By then, shoppers have given 
way to a-slowly circulating procession of 
highly polished cars. Voung people smile, 
laugh, joke, and shout from one line of vehi- 
cles to the other. “It's the old Spanish paseo 
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tradition,” explained a friend watching with 
me on the corner. “Boy meets girl, back and 
forth. Except now it’s on wheels.” 

By day a visitor in East L.A. has to notice 
hundreds of brilliantly colored murals and 
the omnipresent spray-can graffiti. Sculptor 
Charles Felix fondly calls this artistry 
“Chicanoglyphics.” 

The bearded artist told me: “I asked my- 
self, ‘What can I do for the Chicano move- 
ment?’ We are trying to define our rights 
here. Murals are a vehicle for that,” 

He helped design one of the largest mural 
collections in the Southwest ata Los Angeles 
housing project called Estrada Courts. I 
strolled among its decorated walls, dodging 
hanging laundry and listening to the clatter 
of empty garbage cans rolled by little boys. 
The murals cast a spell. Here was moonlight 
on cypress, there a psychedelic fantasia in 
red, white, and blue. I saw Mava geo- 
metrics, dreams of flight, Che Guevara with 
a clenched brown fist. 

ne particularly caught my eve. Among 
the blue-black depths of space, with pin- 
point galaxies, floated a spaceshiplike bub- 
ble, glowing inside with lights. In the 
foreground, onthe barren surface of a name- 
less planet, stood two cholos, watching, 
wondenng. I studied the bubble a long time 
before | realized that the lights inside it were 
the skyscrapers of Los Angeles as seen from 
East L.A. Here was the city and the shim- 
mering world beyond, Westwood and Mali- 
bu and the rest, the glitter and the dreams, 
hovering out of reach, remote as a star. 

Various groups in East Los Angeles try 
hard to overcome the feeling of isolation and 
hopelessness in that mural. One of them is 
UNO, a community-organizing cousin to 
San Antonio's COPS, and TELACU, The 
East Los Angeles Community Union. 

“In many ways,” said TELACU's John 
Echeveste, “wedo what acity council would 
do, We generate funds for economic devel- 
opment. We are building a 32-million-dollar 
industrial park that will employ 2,000 peo- 
ple. We want to get people off welfare and 
build a healthy economic community." 

When I met Francisco Mendoza, a former 

*The new flavor brought by the food of Spanish- 
speaking newcomers to the United States" third largest 
metropolis was described by William 5. Ellie in the 
January 1979 GROCRAFHIC. 
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gang member, he wus one of TELACL"s 
men in the front lines. He headed its vouth 
programs. Chat meant finding jobs. 

“A kid comes in to see me because there's 
nowhere else for him togo,” Frank said. “He 
can't risk stealing or getting into any more 
trouble. He's been through all the institu- 
tions. Now it's time for him to try to make it 
straight. [go outto employers and say,‘ Hey' 
these vates loces are hard-core dudes, their 
vocabulary is off the wall, they've got more 
tattoos than a tattoo store, but thev're basi- 
cally good kis. They're willing to work: 
Thev're honest. G1ve ‘em a chance.’ ” 

Starting at age 8, Frank rose through the 
ranks of a gang called the Dukes—first the 
Tiny Dukes, then the Midget Dukes—learn- 
ing all the while to survive on the street. “T 
didn't look on it as something negative,” he 
said, “Adl the other guys in the gang—their 
parents were friends af my parents.” 

In time he saw it all: small-time extortion, 
jail for stealing hubcaps, killings for honor, 
killings for revenge, a world of bravado, a 
world turned upside down, 

“The Dukes have a picnic once a year, 
The fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, their 
kids, compadres, all get together to remi- 
niste about the old gang hghts.” He paused, 
remembering. 

“Sometimes you sce a 2- or 3-year-old 
wearing the uniform of a cangmember—the 
hat, the white T-shirt, suspenders, the Hush 
Puppies, the work pants, A lot of people 
would say that’s garbage. But from the point 
of view of the gangs, that’s a little home boy 
who inthe future might have to give up nis 
life to defend his neighborhood.” 


Some Have Bridged the Chasm 


Across the freeway on another day East 
LA. seemed far away to me. Ata cocktail 
reception in a sophisticated downtown busi- 
ness club, influential Mexican Americans 
gathered to mect a new city official. Among 
them were lawyers, tuneral-home directors, 
certified public accountants, and corporate 
presidents. Most had risen from childhood 
poverty en route to California 

“Our fathers anchuncles would never have 
believed we'd be here at the Athletic Club," 
said Al Juarez, chairman of the Loz Ange- 
les Board of Civil Service Commissioners 
and an administrator of a law firm, az he 


The Merican Americans 


welcomed guests. “But what really im- 
presses me is this: Ten years ago, we'd have 
been running federal programs. Now we're 
in the private sector.” 

A few davs later Llunched with Juarez ata 
tree-shaded garden restaurant in the hills 
north of the citv. We talked about the vears 
he had spentin East L.A., atan office called 
One-Stop Immigration, and his new career 
on fashionable Wilshire Boulevard. 

“In California there is so much prosperity 
all around you, 50 much opportunity,” he 





r Its TORTILLAS in the stvle of her 
j native Sonora, Afexico, feed Angelita 
| Ochoa's big family. Two of her 15 
children and 61 grandchildren help as 
Mrs. Ochoa, 8&2, tends the griddle at 
her Tucson, Arizona, home: 
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small San Francisco Bay community annexed in 1968 by the city of San Jose. 


told me, “that in spite of the barriers, people 
fire making it.” 

As we drove back along the Harbor Free- 
wav to his office, the tal 
town Los Angeles loomed on either side 
“The future of the Chicano,” he muse, mo- 
honing In 2 great arc, “1s right there. In 
banking, Investment, business. In the 
boards of directors, in the law firms. We 
have a choice. We can be like the blacks in 
south Africa, on the periph Ty of a society 
others dominate. Or we can n be bart of it.” 





ridings of down- 


Their Banner Is Star-spangled 


In San Diego, a similar outlook was ex- 
pressed’ by Bernie A. Hernandez, Jr., an 
accounting supervisor of the local utility 
company, “In the Mexican-American com- 
munity, he told me, “you grow up wanting 
to solve the ills of the community. So you 
want to be asocial worker. Hut once you see 
the world, vou realize that’s not the way, 
And vou find the world of | 
waiting for you.” 

Hernandez, Adam Gastelum, and Frank 
sanchez are among the $30 veterans who be- 
long to the Don Diego VF W Post in Logan 
Barrio. Ninety-five percent are Mexican 
Americans. “We want to keep the United 
States sbeccnm mulitarily, so that if anything 
threatens it, we'll be ready,” Hernandez 
said, “You could call mea Hag: WaVINe con- 
servative. | feel strongly about what this 
country means. I believe in the family, the 
church, the Constitution, the colors. People 
say that's old: fashioned. But when I'm in 
the Fourth of July parade and they play the 
national anthem, my hair stands on ‘end.’ 

[ visited many public schools in Mexico 
LS A. during my long journey. [hey have 
always been & medium for Americanizing 
newcomers, promoting assimilation by rigid 
insistence on English in the classroom. But 
the recent rapid growth of bilingual and 
bicultural education has rand Spanish a 
medium in thousands of schools 

One-quarter of Houston's 190,000 public 
schoolchildren are Mexican American, 
Most speak Spanish at home. At the David 
Gr. Burnet Elementary School, about 45 per- 
cent are enrolled in bilingual education 
They study for much of the day in Spanish, 
acquaint themselves with Mesoamerican 
Indian artifacts, and learn about the 
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WAA'S CAR TS AIS CASTLE 
to the lowniders, who believe thot 





getting there is less livipar tant 
than going in style in. their lowered and 


lavishly customized cars. Thousands 


flock to Pres for the car show Put on 


by a club called Thee [ndividuals..Elios 
Lopez of the Jesters (above) shows off 
his 67 Ford LTD, which sportso 
crusned-veiet uvterior, welded-chain 
steering Wheel, and crystal chandelier 
and wine service. Lest a car ride too low 
for the law, hydraulic fifte oan 
mmstantly roise it to the legal height. 
That has led to contests to see whose 
tarcan hop the highest in. successive 


oounces (right) 
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lives of ““famorsos Mexicanos Americanos.” 

Burnet’s principal, Gonzalo Campos, isa 
strict, forceful man. He disapproves of such 
classes bevond the third grace, 

“If you do the job you're supposed to do,” 
he says, “vou don't need them after the third 
grade. [he goal isacademic excellence. You 
have to develop the use of English if you are 
going to compete. ‘Compete’ is the key word 
in this country.” 

Others are less sure that proficiency in 
English should be the main objective. In 
California the law requires a bilingual 
teacher or aide in every class of ten or more 
Students with “limited English-speaking 
ability.” Ana Maria Martinez, a teacher at 





with a Mass and fancy dinner 

dance called a quinceafiera, 1 hth- 
birthday celebration. Attendants at a 
double quinceaniera await the honorees at 
aSan Diego church (above). In Norwalk, 
Calijormia, Ohvia Campos’ parents (facing 
page) gave her a less formal farewell before 
she joined the staff of President Carter's 
Hispanic-affairs adviser, Esteban Torres. 


Oren GIRLS KISS childhood good-bye 
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the Humphreys Avenue School in Los Ange- 
les, feels that “English should be imposed 
only when the parents feel the child is ready 
for it, perhaps as late as the third grade. The 
child,” she says, “should learn in the lan- 
guage he tines in. The child needs an ap- 
proving emphasis on his own culture to feel 
good about himself.” 

Some bilingual-education enthusiasts fee] 
the programs should do more than maintain 
ancestral language and culture among 
Mexican Americans: they should give 
“equal status to each language and culture 
found in the community.” 

Few Mexican Americans are openly criti- 
cal of bilingual education. Even fewer seem 
apprehensive that a bilingual American s0- 
ciety could bea more divisive one. 

Partly the reasons for this are deep and 
emotional, and partly they are practical. As 
more government jobs, contracts, and bene- 
fits are distributed according to ethnic cate- 
gories and quotas, a Spanish-speaking 
background becomes an increasingly valu- 
able identity card. Once a liability, it can 
now be aticket of admission. As one teacher 
told me, “The blacks have the color, and 
we've got the language, We'd be stupid to let 
go of it.” 


Learning to Share One Sun 


Differing attitudes toward bilingual edu- 
cation reflect the central question of today: 
assimilation—or the identity of old? Who 
are we, Mexican Americans are asking, and 
where do we fit into the larger American 
society? 

A remark by a Chicano leader in Los An- 
geles came as close, I believe, to capturing 
the prevailing mood as any single comment 
could. He told me: “The Mexican American 
says, ‘l won't impose sty culture on you: 
don't you impose your culture on me." ” 

That seemed, I thought, to bea formula 
for division and separation. I hope myself 
that he was wrong. 

L heard another, better thought time and 
time again: “The Mexican American is final- 
ly finding his place in the sun.” 

I will remember the poem Henry Cisneros 
recited in San Antonio, For many Mexican 
Americans, the sun has never shone brighter 
among “the different eves, the wind, and the 
heart's change.” ‘a 
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CHINCOTEAGUE 


SOUR MILES fromthe Virginia main- 
land, the island of Chincoteague 
rises scarcely two feet above the 
briny waters of a shallow bay called 
by the same Indian name. Only As- 
sateague Island guards Chincoteague and 
its bay against waves that have come in al- 
most one unbroken fetch from Spain 3,400 
miles across the Atlantic, 

Some people, especially little girls and 
those who were little girls not too long ago, 
know of it as the home of Misty, pony hero- 
ine of Marguerite Henry's book Misty of 
Chincoteague. Sull others think of it as the 
place fram which come the best oysters in 
the world, or asa pleasant vacationland. 

For me this tiny island, only seven miles 
long and a mile and a half wide, is all these 
things and something much more personal: 
My roots strike deep into its flat expanses af 
salt marsh, its winding shallow waterways, 
called guts by the islanders, and its woods of 
acruffy pines, My father was born here, A 
grandfather served as island postmaster. 
My great-uncle was the doctor, One great- 
grandfather, a preacher, collected the souls 
of Chincoteague’s Methodists, and another 
the duties on goods coming into a busy port, 

I journey often to Chincoteague, for I 
have loved it deeply during more than halfa 
century. I prefer to make my journeys in the 
winter, when it belongs entirely to the 4,500 
Chincoteaguers, those rugged sea people 
whose forebears arrived here in the 17th 
century, and who are to me the greatest of 
the island's many assets, 

In the early summer, when the mallards 
nest and the blue crabs are out of their hiber- 
nation in the Chincoteague Kay mud, the 
island becomes another place entirely. Sum- 
mer folk pour in for weekends and va- 
cations, (Continued on page 416) 
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By NATHANIEL T. KENNEY 
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Walking on water just deep 
enough to soak his socks, Bill 
Fr 


i | Jester rakes for clams ona tidal 
fiat by his home: The quiet bays 

| | 3 and rich salt morshes near 

_ =_ ) se Chincoteague Island boast 


waterfowl, wild horses; arc 


independent-minded watermen 


Photographs by JAMES L. AMOS who fish, hunt, spin stories, and 
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From a duck’s point of view, the dark 
nonds and serpentine creeks near 
Gingoteague, as the Indians called it, 
look ideal as home and haven (right). 
But Daniel Jenifer, first ibe ish 
londowner on the (sland, preferred to 
we indand, keeping horses and cattle 
here instead. From this beginning 
a resourceful economy evolved—firet 
livestock and farming, then seafood and 
recreation, [he nearness of ssateapue, 
the 37-mile-long barrier island that 
shields seven-mile-long Chincoteague 
from the Atlantic (map), has shoped the 
emuailer island s history. In the 18th 
century an informal industry developed 
from the salvaping of shipwrecks aff 
Assdateague. Men were quietly known as 
Molcsses fones. Rum Brown, ond 
Banana fohnson for the booty in which 
they traded. And in recent years the 
napus arity of both a national seashore 
and wildlife refuge on Assateoeue has 
spurred a boom in. motels, restaurants, 
and museums on Chincoteague 

The land's famous salt oysters (left), 
sold profitably since the 1830s, aré mostly 
cultivated on leased “rocks,” which 
wotermen seed and harvest as tenderly 
Gs pordens. 
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More people than ponies crowed 


the narrow channel between 
Assateague and Chincoteague as 
witermnen cowboys drive a hundred 
cemimtid ferses past 25,000 onlookers 
during the }9°9 roundup (above) 

As they have for decades, the 
frown s firetrien, owners of the herds 
on lower Assoteague, auction off 


the Ve rs foals 

J. KO MacPherson fright) oj 
Bottles Wharf, Alabama, brought 
hus daughters, Marian une 


Murray, [0 Did for ponies after 
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the iris hed read Marguerite 
Henry s popular novel, Misty of 
Chintatearue, about tei 
island horse. For their part, the 
girls earned stratent A’s in school 
and. saved S2A) from allowances, 
Pits, did cutting eross. Bur they 
set their hearts on a palominea 
(left) another wisiter wanted foo 
and a tense bidding war follow 
Murray and Mfarian finally won 
their Misty, fut mot before the 
fre: depariment collected a 
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Chincot eve * Warenmen's sland Home BIS 


(Continued from page § 20! and while 
most are good people who bring money, 
(Chincoteaguers feel a bit submerged and 
tend to keep to themselves 

So | mostly go to Chincoteague in the cold 
time, when the great waves spawned by the 
northeast gales thunder on the beach of 
Assatearue, and the wings of black ducks 
whistle attwilizhtover marshes white rimed 
with salt ice, and the voices af wild swans 
itter wine, 

For the man of ( hincotearue, a5 the short 
winter day dies, there comes an hour be- 
tween the flaming death of the sun in the 
west and the time when supper moves [rom 
stave to kitchen table in tics old-fashioned 
frame houses. In this hour the Chinco- 
teaguer noses his boat into its sip. stows ove- 
ter tongs or wildfowling gun, anc heads for 
the friendly warmth of places like Alice's 
Kitchen, or Llanners ihner, or the Ameri- 
can Legion Hall, depending on whether his 








and snow geese cry down the 








taste ts running to cold beer or to hot colfee 

Mie, | head tor the Chincoteague Inn, 
hard by the harbor, fora beer, The inn isa 
restaurant, bar 
beer joint, and pool hall, a place my preach 
er gréat-grandiather would no more have 
entered than he would have bet on the 
horse races they had at pony roundup time 
in has day. But it is the best place to go for 
a liberal education in wavs of the creatures 
that live in the sea and the tidewater 
lowlands—provided you understand the 


marvelous seafood ray 


Chincoteague speech 


EGULAR Chincoteague Inn customer 
Woose Reed, if he likes vou, will tell 

Tou how to catch razor clams, which 

are great ¢ating although no great shakes 
commercially. The name isn't Woose, of 
course, but every island-born Chinco- 


tearuer foes by a nickname, and few ot his 
lriends use the one poured on him al 





baptism, which in Woose's case was Liovd 

lknow aman called Boolamb, for reasons 
not known with certainty even to himself, 
and another who goes by Eagle Breast 
There ts a Hip Shot, and an Iron Man, and 
an Eeev. But unusual names are nothing 
new in Accomack County, in which Chinco- 
league hes. Old county names include a 

razelee! Watson, a Babel Lavlor, a Burnal! 
Nibtet, Fetaplace Tizza Ker, and Zoralling- 
tine Bailey 

“To catch a razor clam,” Woose explains, 

pour salt in his sign, a round hole in the 
sand. He'll popup, then you grab him.” 

Two other inn regulars, Sim Baker and 
Square-Knot Prater, tell stones of gillnet 
ting fish in the open sea ten miles out of 
Chincoteague Inlet. If it is early spring, 
you Ilsee Cap'n Sim and Mate Square-Knot 
come to the inn’ whart in Sim's West Wind 
and unload sea trout and bluefish 

“Hung a big shark,” says Sim. “Tore the 


Islanders are different, saves Christine Whealton as she si 
the steps with her husband, 
self-reliant and help each other in times of need 


not feel ike stranvers after ao short time with us 


net, Out Square-Anot banged his nose and 
pushed hinsaway before he raint it. 

A commonplace incident for: 
but ane with a twist: Square-Knot’s richt 
name is Alice. She's 19, and she’s attractive 
even in black ollskins and gum boots aclitter 
with fish scales 

You won't find Cork McGee in Chinco- 
teague Inn, for he's not a beer drinker, but 
if you can catch him in Clark's outboard- 
motor place, this all-around waterman will 
tell you about ovsters and how to grow them 
Vlost (hincoteatue ovsters are cultivated 
these dav= rather than harvested from beds, 
or “rocks,” that are public property, Cork’s 
private ovstering grounds, leased from the 
state of Virginia, lie on the edge of Asse- 
teague (Channel, close to the bridge from 
Chincoteague to Assitearue 

[went with Cork a3 be worke: 
at iow tide, walking the lone beds, zathenne 
them in wire baskets, picking up snai-hke 


eill-netier. 
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Wintry message. The sign tells the story on a South Main Street hunting- and 


oveter diills, which are shellfish preclators. 
The waterman of Chincoteague picks his 
ovsters by hand, for most island waters are 
shallow, and tongs are used only at high 
tides or in afew deep spots. 

Harvesting hard clams, the famed cherry- 
stones of Chincoteague Bay, is another mat- 
ter. “You can catch them with a dredge 
towed by a powerboat,” Cork explained to 
me. “You can ‘sign’ them in shallow water, 
Their sign is a kevbole-shaped hole, nota 
round one like the razor clam's. You dig ‘em 
out with your hands ora clam rake. 

“In the warm months, some of us ‘wade 
oul’ clams in water that’s sometimes up to 
our necks. You do kind of a little barefoot 
dance until vou feel a clam, then vou slice 
the clam up your leg with one foot until you 
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can. reach it with a hand. It's right pleasant 
work on a hot day.” 

In many places watermen look upon the 
sta that nourishes them asanenemy. Not so 
on Chincoteague. That honor, at least until 
recently, has gone to the game warden. 

Donald Leonard, native islander and 
motel owner, explains why. “We Chinco- 
teaguers have always made our living [rom 
what God put in our sky and water. In the 
past the wild things were s0 abundant we 
never dreamed they wouldn't last forever 
Being islanders used to a large degree of free- 
dom, we just couldn't stand forsome durned 
fame warden, most often a mainiander, tell- 
ing us we couldn't take all we needed. 

“Today we know we were Wrong. Great 
flocks of redhead and blackhead ducks no 
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longer blot out the sun. Canvashacks are 
scarce. And men who broke every game law 
inthe hooks tre now good conservationists.” 


ViGAR DAISEY figures he trapped and 
_ killed more than 35,000 black ducks for 
the illegal market in what he calls his 
“evil davs. He told me he sold not only to 
reputable clubs and restaurants, but.also to 





judges, politicians, and wealthy business- 


men. Now he carves and paints duck decovs 
too valuable to shoot aver, works of art that 
have won him a roomful of awards and that 
sell for asmuch as $500 apiece (pages 826-7) 
He may shoot an occasional duck for model 
or table, but that ts all, 

“The wardens didn't catch me but once,” 
recolls Cigar, as he took me out in his fast 


Chincwteaeve: Waternnen's frland Hame 





fishing-gear shop, as sea-clam dredge boats, right, wait out a blizzard. 


outhoard-powered Chincoteague scow to 
show me the scene of the chase, “It cost mea 
$75 fine and them a damaged airplane. 

“One warden had a floatplane and landed 
beside my scow. I made circles at full speed, 
like this—"and he turned se quickly I nearly 
fell out of the boat. “The plane couldn't turn 
that sharp: It flipped over and stood on its 
nose in the mucl. After [eot back to shore the 
Warden Came and arrested me.” 

Woose Reed's brother Tom shot and 
trapped for the illegal market for years 
Now he livetraps anything from mosquitoes 
to rabbits for researchers at Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center in Washington, D.C. 
lonce heard him tell-a city visitor how to 
handle a trapped skunk: “Do somethin’ 
Interestin’ so he Keeps lookin at vou.” 


i Ae 


Most Chincoteaguers manage to “follow 
the water’ all their lives with never a run-in 
with the law. Like Bill lester, who mav be 
the most respected, bestloved man on the t- 
land. Heisa pillarof my great-grandfather's 
Methodist chutch. where he teaches Sun- 
day School and delivers the occasional 
Sundav sermon. 

Bill and I have been friends since bov- 
hood. During my early journeys with my 
father to Chincoteague. Bill and | progeed 
(roamed) the windswept marshes and shiv- 
ered in cold duck blinds together. He taught 
tne toshoot, to pole a boat, and to gig eels out 
of the muddy bottom of a gut 

Iam visiting with Bill at his home beside 
Assatearue Channel on Chintoteague’s 
eastern shore. It ls spring, ane Bill is doing 
the things a waterman clocs after the ice dies 
inthe waterwavs. He has been stirring since 
dawn, gathering ovsters on his own leased 
beds and afterward going “on the dungle.” 
Thedunele is public property, in this case an 





Just a little off the top could take mast 
of anaftermoun at Tig Jester’s 
barbershop (abhave), where friendly 


conversation fis come first since 19018, 
Talk at Abbott and Shep Lassiter’s 
house (facing page) will lifely turn to 
slassware, silver, paperweights, or one 
of thedr other (ifetime collections 


ovster rock open to any Virginian with a 
state license. The word has obscure origins 
and i notin our dictionartes 

Now Bill sheathes his venerable scow 
turned bottom up on his pier, | watch him 
whack the last flatheaded nail into the sheet 
metal with which he has covered the boat's 
bottam. The Chincoteague scow is a blunt- 
ended, flat-bottomed craft desivned and 
built locally: it: may be the ablest small boat 
on the middle Athantic seaboard 

“Sea trout oughta be runnin’ in the chan- 
nel,” savs Bill “We'll set ws @ gill net.” We 
put the scow in the water. In spite of athree- 
knotcurrent, Billlaysthe net atanghtangle 
to the channel, and ] comment on this. 

“Well, it does lake a little sleight,” sav« 
Bill modestly 


E SCULL ASHORE. and sit on the 
pier while we wait for fish to hang up 
in the net. A diamondback terrapin 
rises periscope to look us over, Pronounce 
the tusty critter “taripin” on Chincoteague 
There was even a Taripin Gut on old charts. 

Bill, like so many Chincoteague old- 
timers, i¢ a Superb storvteller. Now he tells 
me how a huge black ox named Mike saved 
the lives of both our fathers in o savage 
northeast blizzard many vears ago. 

Lknew Mike well. He livecl on Popes Is- 
land, ten miles north in Chincoteague Hay. 
Here my father and his friends had « gun- 
ning club. Bill and his brothers were guides, 
their father, John Jester, club manager 

‘Once your father and mine started up 
Assateague beach for Popes sland in an ox- 
cart pulled by Mike,” Bill says. “A blizzard 
Came up with snow sothick thev couldn't see 
anv landmarks, 

“Tf they couldn't find the chub that nucht, 
they micht well freeze to death on the beach. 
But they gave Mike his head, and he took 
them across the shallow water between 
Assateague and Popes Island right to the 
clubhouse kitchen coor.” 

Mike descended from what vou micht call 
one of the oldest families of the islands, so no 
wonder he knew his way home. The first 
colonists used isolated Chincotearueandi its 
neighboring bits of land as livestock range. 
Eventually people built log houses on the 
islands and settled there themselves 

Arriving in the early 16705. they were 
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Anio-Saxon to a man, practically none of 
them aristocrats but humble herders, <ail- 
ors, fishermen, and the like. Your present 
day Chincoteaguer descends directly from 
these rugged yveomen and takes pride in the 
fact. Sometimes, as] watch him setting outa 
nig of Canada goose decoys or wading out 
cherrvsione clams, | have a feeling I'm see- 
ingmy own forebears as they won their fight 
for survival ina wilderness 

Until well into this century, the outsick 
world rarel saaninesd on the lives of the 
Lhincoteaguers. British foragers menaced 
Trequently during the Revolution. Union 
troops occumed the island during the Civil 
War—imy great-uncle Dr. Nathaniel Smith 
came with them to help with the sick and 
liked itso much he spent the rest of his long 
lite there—but that was no hostile occupa- 
tion, tor the Uhincotearuers 
with the North 

In the 1870s the federal government built 
lifesaving stations along the Virginia 
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beaches. QOhyrtsiclers came to man 
cometimes bringing families Who lived near 
the stations. A railroad reached Franklin 
City, five miles across the bay from Chinco- 
teague, in L876 and proved to be an eco- 
nomic boon to the region. It brought in 
city people who came for wild 
lowling, fishing, and summer vacations at a 
few resort hotels as ane it 
carned oysters north to Philadel) pola pried 
New York thousands Hf Meteely of them 
At three dollars a for the shipper, 
prosperity came to Chincoteague. For forty 
years or more, ferries regularly plied be- 
tween Franklin Citv and the island 
The bubble burst with the depletion af the 
oyster supply. And, when the pr 
Way Irom mainland to island opened for 
automobile traffic in 1922, Franklin City 
was reduced toa byway. Today itis a ghost 
town with a few 


ramshackle still 
handing on its one 
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Ponies get potbellies by overfeeding on 
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plant low in food vdlue. But o swollen 
mare in springtime, when most foais are 
born, could mein Somer entineds 
different. How the first ponies reached 
the land has long been debated locally 
Moat historians agree that they belonged 
to English colonists who moved herds off 
the mainland fn the lote 1600s when thes 
started to damage crops. Another group 
of ponies, blinded for duty in Spanish 
colonial mines, may have reached 
Assateogue by escaping the wreck 


of the Spanish ship San Lorenzo in 1820) 





automobiles.of the 1920s, you'll realize that 
(Chincoteague'’s isolation from the main- 
stream of mainiand life didn't come to a sud- 
den end with the opening of the causeways 
The big change came in 1962 when a bridge 
was built from Chincoteague to Assateazue, 
with its ocean beachfront. Tourism contin- 
wed to grow after Assateacue Island Nation- 
al Seashore was established in 1965 

The federal government today holds title 
to the entire $7-mile-long island, except fora 
smal] Maryland state park near the northern 
tip and a few small tracts not vet purchased. 
The National Park Service administers 
part of Assateague Seashore; almost all of 
the Virginia portion is the Chincoteacue 
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National Wildlife Refuge, managed by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


HANKS to its nearness to so many large 
eastern cities, Assateamue Island, with 
about two million visitors a vear, ranks 
among the most popular of our national sea- 
shores. Visitors reach it in two wavs. Those 
who choose to come to the northern, or 
Marviand, section cross over on a bridge 
from the mainland just south of Ocean City, 
Marviand 
‘To get to the Virginia portion and the 
wildlife refuge, visitors must use the bridge 
from (Chincoteague to Assateague. No road 
connects the northern and southern parts of 
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the island, and a Fish and Wildlife Service 
barner at the Marviand-Virginia line halts 
even four-wheel-drive vehicles 

Because there are no hotels or motels and 
no restaurants on the Virginia end of Assa- 
teacue, most of those who sun, crab, swim, 
and fishon the south portion eat and sleep on 
Chincoteague, Thus when the crowds be- 
van coming, the islanders lost the last of 
their prized privacy. 

Chincoteacue Visitors come in different 
forms to match the varied recreational fare 
In the right seasons you can meet wildfow! 
hunters, campers, surf fishermen, and bird- 
watchers. For the latter, this t paradise 
Some 260 (Continued on page 428) 
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Tempers flew wild when game warden 
John Buckolew (above) surprised 


Chincoteaguer Walter Clork (top) 
poaching ducks in [946. fust back from 
Two fimo, Clark shot Buckoalew in the 


shoulder with bird shot and spent eight 


months-in jail Lispiavirre fis wartiine 





tattoos with pride, Clark here wears the 
red tag of the pony roundup, in which 

he has ridden-since a boy, And 
Buckolew, now retired, continues a 
iifelong projyect.of banding birds, like tis 
youre laughing gull, for populonion and 
migration researc. 
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Birdlife thrives at the Chincoteague 
National Wildlife Refuge, once managed 
by Buckolew, where more than 260 
species have been identified, including 
the great egrets, pintatied ducks, and 
great blue heron here startled into flight 
(above). In late autumn, snow geese, 
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Canoda geese, and whistling swans fill 
ponds near where blue-winged teais, 
black ducks, and mallards build summer 
nests. And in pine woods, red foxes, 
wiute-talled deer, Delmarva fox squirrels, 
and Imported stka deer multiply despite 
some 1.2 million wisttors yearly. 
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Carving a reputation os one of Chincoteague's 
most skillful decoy makers, Cigar Daisey 

once worked os an outlaw hunter, poaching 
ducks and geese. Ducks brought a dollar 

apiece in these days, when Cigar caught as 
mary as 54 at one time in a amall trop such as 
this one (lower right), He eamed his nickname 
In 1946 when gome worden John Buckalew 
traced back to him a handful of King Edward 
cigars he had dropped while robbing one of 
the traps Buchalew set for banding. 

"We all bnew each other, of course,” save 
Ciear. “Sometinies [d wait behind same 
norneysuckle fy his house, Then when Ae come 
home, I'd go hunting.” But tt was e@ “right 
cold” job, avs Cigar, who now corves such 
masterful decoys as this hen pintail (below), 
which bring him from $30 to as much-os $500, 
















species of birds have been identified on 
Assateague. The shorebirds that arrive in 
springtime come in unbelievable num- 
bers. Some species I rerognize. I can teil a 
sanderling or piping plover from a whim- 
brel, godwit, or dowitcher, but dozens are 
look-alikes to me 

“Same here,” savs Donna Jester, Donald 
Leonard's daughter, who drives a refuge 
tour bus. “If somebody asks me to name a 
bird I don't know, I tell ‘em it's an ‘onshore’ 
bird, meaning I'm ‘unsure’ what it really is,” 


HE MAIN EVENT of the island vear, 
Pony Penning Week, comes at the enc 
of Julv, when no true Chincoteaguer 
would dream of going about his usual work, 
and the sheer weight of 25,000 mainiand 
wisitors bids fair to sink the island 
Early in the month's final week, the 
“sum-boat cowhovs’ oF Chincoteague, who 





look like watermen but ride like Cossacks 
stage a roundup of the semiwild horses in 
Xocateagues Marshes and thickets of bay 
berry and “myrkle” (myrtle) bushes. Next 
day they swim the herd across the channel to 
Chincoteague and drive them toa pen on the 
fairgrounds to await [hursiay's auction of 
the year's crop of foals 

Pony “pinnin'” dates a long wav back; 
horses have probably lived free on Assa- 
teague for 300 years or more. Local legend 
has it that the first ones were survivors of 
a i?th-century Spanish shipwreck, but it’s 
nore likely that the first settlers brought 
horses with them from England and turned 
them loose to pasture on Assateague and 
Chincoteague: When the people needed 
workhorses, they rounded up the herd and 
picked the likeliest foals and vearlings to 
break to harness and saddle. In time the 
roundup became an annual social event 








An accommodating host, a pony stirs up a meal of insects in the gross for a cattie 


feret. Biting flies and winter winds! Dwo prices ponies pay to live freely in tte 
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wilderness. Future generations need such wild places, President Lyndon B 


Johnson satd of Assateagme in 1965—"a 


glimpse of the world as God made tt." 
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During the 1940s, the Chincoteague Vol- 
unteer Fire Department bought up all the 
Assateague ponies except for a small band 
onthe northern partofthe island. By mixing 
good horses into the inbred herds, the new 
owners ercatly improved the breed. A few of 
the imported sires were mustangs from the 
West. Today's herds, in the main, consist of 
pinto ponies: 

By special permit the fire-department 
horses have the run of the federal wildlife 
refuge. They receive only emergency care, 
such as aration of hay when snow buries the 
marsh grass.on which they normally feed. 


‘AST VEAR, as I have many times, I 
Watched the penning and found it as 

4 thrilling ac ever. Good swimmers, like 
all horses, the pontes quickly crossed the 
narrow channel between two rows of spec- 
tator boats. The island cowbovs then 
whooped them along South Main Street to 
the carnival grounds: In acloud of dust and 
a thunder of hooves, the herd of a hundred 
or 50 animals flowed around parked cars, 
scattered pedestrians, and played hob with 
flower beds and lawns. 

Once, as asmall boy, | watched the clrive 
from my great-uncle Dr. Smith’s front ve- 
randa. Taking a shortcut across the good 
doctor's front vard, the horses left his 
whitewashed fence in splinters. They 
knocked the fruit from his Seckel pear tree 
and scared the dayligits out of his fat buggy 
horse in its stable behind the house: But my 
great-uncle never even thought of complain- 
ing. “You ever have this much good fun in 
the city?” the old gentleman asked. 

The foal auction helps make the Chinco- 
teague Volunteer Fire Department one of 
the best equipped in rural Virginia. Last 
year’s sale realized around $8,000. To the 
delicht of the fire department, two bidders, 
who had their hearts set on the same little 
palomino, waged a tense battle that resulted 
in a whopping $625 price—the day's record 
(pages 814-15). 

“More than once, just as in Marguerite 
Henry's book, I've seen a successful buyer 
turn his foal over to some disappointed 
child,” said Harry Clay Bunting, fireman, 
seafood dealer, and master of the herd 

One vear a man took away his newly pur- 
chased foal tied up and jammed into the 
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back of a Volkswagen, thereby incurring the 
wrath of the humane societies, who now 
police the auction, with the blessings of the 
firemen, to make sure something like that 
doesn't happen again. 

The morning following the sale, the riders 
drive the horses back to Assateague, where 
they will be left in peace for another vear. 

Not 50 the people of Chincotearue, for the 
crowds of summer will not diminish until af- 
ter Labor Day. Then the first equinoctial 
gale rages in from the North Atlantic, and in 
lis Wake, an autumn westerly bringing a red 
sunset and surcease from the biting insects 
of the summer salt marsh. 

Gathering in twittering, peeping bands, 
the birds of beach and slough wine south- 
ward, On the wildlife refuge, rabbit, rac- 
coon, White-tailed deer, and =<mall exotic 
sika deer prow shaggy coats against the 
coming cold, The diamondback terrapin 
digs into the bottoms of shallow waterways 
where, if vou know how, you can find his 
hiding place by poking with a stout pole. 
Chincoteaguers call this “mungeing.” Once 
you feel the pole strike hard shell, vou reach 
down and pick up vour prey 

But | look into the high sky for the sign of 
the changing season the island people love 
best of all: the V's and skeins of waterfowl 
winging from nesting grounds in the north 
with their strong children of the summer. 
The ducks and honking wedges of Canada 
geese are the first to arrive, and then the 
greater snow geese, for whom the refuge was 
originally established, drop outofthesky for 
a Winter of growing fat on the dark roots of 
the marsh grass. Finally, in November, 
come the whistling swans with their voices 
hke those of hounds on the trail of a fox. 


Bill Jester and I huddle on his wharf 

shucking and eating oysters. Unseen in 
the first snowstorm of the season, Canada 
geese honk over Assateatue Channel, 
bound into Chincoteague Bay for shelter in 
the snug lee of some isolated tump, 

“Come back to Chincoteague when the 
hunting season is open,” save Bill, tilting his 
head the better to hear the music from the 
sky. “I don’t think the Lord will be mad at 
either one of us if | shoot a goose for Sunday 
dinner and vou help me eat it.” a 


(): A COLD AFTERNOON in autumn, 
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[IN DON ESLAS ORANGU TANS 


Living 
With the 
Great Orange 
Apes 


By BIRUTE M. F. GALDIKAS 
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Photographs by KOD BRINDAMOUK 


LREADY,. at eich in the morning, the air hung hot. 
/ humid ead SHS Fik the cients ofthe dark Bornean rain 
i forest. [lavincamp, eight months pregnant, barels 
able to move. Suddenly my husband, Rod Brinca- 
mour, burst into the house 
‘ne of vour orange children is a rune ese ir. he said 


| gapec in astonishment. “Go down the river amd see 
for yoursell,” he insisted 
I got up and raced as fastas my swollen legs could carn 


me. Years of research among the wild orangutans of Tan- 
tung Puting Reserve, and a6 surrogate mother to numerous 
former captive youngsters, had not prepared me for the 





incredible scene across the river 

Ina crumpled heap of orange hair lay a large infant, Doe. 
She was one of my favontes among the €x-caplives l was re- 
habilitating for life in the forest. From all appearances, she 
harl been drowned 

Halfa dozen other réhabilitant orangutans had gathered 
wround her inert body, Sizwovo hung from a branch and 
poked at the body with a stick. A subadult male, Gundul, 
gently picked up adead hand and held itforatew moments 


Giant of the rain forest, 150-pound Nick ts Vie centerpiece 
ofa study of the endangere nit gi Inutans of Borneo, mon 

in ite ninth year. Though he came to accept the author's 
presence only ten feet away, he chased or grappied 
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fiercely with any male orang coming within 300 feet 
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A juvenile female, Sobiarso, grabbed the 
corpse by the shoulders and shook it. 

Then I noticed Sugito sitting quietly in a 
nearby tree. As atiny infant Sugito had been 
the first ex-captive orangutan to reach our 
camp, and the one who was the closest to 
me. He was staring off into space with a fun- 
nv look that Lhad never seen before, He stu- 
diously avoided looking in Doe's direction. 

After some time Sugito slowly turned 
and came down to the ground. His reaction 
to Doe's body was totally unlike the others. 
I watched in fascination as he slowly ap- 
proached. Then, standing on two legs, he 
raised both arms over his head and brought 
them down, fluttering, in front of him. The 
gesture reminded me of nothing less than a 
shaman from some obscure tribe performing 
rituals of obsequiousness to his god. 


TANILING PUTING RESERVE 
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Familiarity breeds content for former 
captive orangs engulfing Dr. Galdikas. 
Indonesian law forbids capture, and over 
the years officials have confiscated contra- 
band apes and placed dozens wnder her 
care, She raises young ones at hercamp in 
the study area (map) before releasing 
them near a feeding station across the riv- 
er. Three. older orangs at upper right, as- 
signed to the author's care by o Jaw zoo, 
lack the attachment of longtime rehabill- 
fants and quickly head off into the jungie. 
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As Sugito climbed back in his tree, I felt 
uneasy. It suddenly hit me: Sugito, unlike 
the others, knew perfectly well that Doe was 
dead. He had killed her. 

I had raised Sugito from infancy. I had 
cuddled him, called him endearing names, 
and handed him tidbits of food. Taking my 
cue from the wild orangutan mothers I was 
observing. I had let him cling to me night 
and day, 

But when Sugito became a juvenile, al 
about 4, the process of separation had been 
difficult. I lacked the orangutan mother’s 
powerful jaws and large canines that en- 
force a juvenile's quick and relatively pain- 
less independence. 

Killing Brings Agonizing Realization 

Now Sugite was 7, and 1 faced the dread- 
ful consequences of inadvertently raising an 
orangutan asa human being—an adolescent 
who was not only incredibly curious, active, 
and tool using, but one who killed. 

A few months earlier we had found the 
body of a sweet female infant—drowned, 
battered, and mutilated. It was unmistak- 
ably the work of an orangutan. Shortly af- 
terward, Sugito had caught another female 
infant and held her face down in the river 
until we rescued her. 

I want to emphasize that these rehabili- 


tant infant killings have nothing to do with 


wild orangutan behavior. Wild adult orang- 
utans are preclominantly solitary and usual- 
ly very nonaggressive, gentle creatures. 
They have never been observed to kill. 

Sugito was something different. Perhaps 
the biblical analogy was apt: Raised by a hu- 
man mother and exposed to human culture, 
he had eaten of the “tree of knowledge” and 
lost his orangutan innocence. Now, ina very 
non-orangutan way, he was acting out his 
jealousy of the infants who had seemingly 
replaced him in my affection. 

Rod and I were faced with a difficult mor- 
al cilemma. We hada responsibility not only 
to Sugito but also to the other orangutans 
and to the people in camp. For months we 
deliberated and agonized over what we 
should do with Sugito; no solution seemed 
satisfactory. 

Compelling as these developments were, 
my real work was to study wild orangutans, 
the most mysterious of the great apes. The 
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name 1s Malay tor “person of the forest 
Some scientists believe that the iast com- 

mon ancestor shared by humans and api 

WwHs a creature that, althouvh very different 


from both humans and apes, could be char- 


acterized, like chimpanzees and orang- 
utans, as a large, fruit-eating animal 


Comparison of chimpanzée and orangutan 
adantations to specific conditions may give 
us some useful hypotheses concerning t 


hehavior of the earliest human ancestor 





Research Project Fulfills a Dream 


For vears [ had dreamed of studying 
orangutans in their native Bornean forests 
As agracuate student in anthropology al the 
University of California, Los Angeles, I had 
AL Pech hed the late Dr. L.S. BH. Leake 
about cloing a long-term study of the larg 
pongids. His encouragement and hel 
finding funds trade my dream a reality 

My husband cid something mo less impor 
taunt: he temporarily gave up bis own studies 
to zo with me tothe Tanjung Puting Reserv 
of Kalimantan (Indonesian Horne: 

After ight vears of continuous research, 


p in 


Rod and IT have now torn down part of the 
vel that long shrouded orangutan life in th 
wild. In total we have amassed more that 
000 hours of observation of these encdan 
réred great apes, which, along with chim- 
panzees and gorillas, are humankinel’s 
TAIVeSs Bnd, B1lér HUMANS 
the most intelligent of all land animals. And 
rearing our own child through his earl 
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orancutans afforded us some remarkabie in- 
sights and comparisons. 

Our initial research confirmed findings of 
other workers such as Drs. John MackKin- 
non, David Horr, Peter Rodman, and Her- 
man Rijksen that adult orangutans, unlike 
other monkevs and apes, are essentially soli- 
tary. Males wander the forest alone looking 
forthe fruits that make up most of their dict. 
The females are usually accompanied by one 
or two dependent offspring. 

But we also discovered that Immature 
orangutans—adolescent females and sub- 
adult males—are considerably more social 
than their elders, In fact we were fortunate 
to chart the development of three adoles- 
cents, Georgina, Fern, and Mauel, as they 
passed from immaturity to motherhood 

We knew that Maud and Fern had differ- 
ent mothers, and thus the close relationship 
they shared was not that of siblings. Our 
first encounter with Fern m 1971 presented 
a ludicrous sizht—adolescent Fern deter- 
minedly hanging on to the back of Fran, ber 
mother, while infant Freddy clung to Fran's 
aide. It took so much effort for Fran to move 
through the trees that she never noticed us. 

We often observed aclolescent Georgina, 
Fern, and Maud traveling together, even 
plaving and grooming in a friendly manner. 
But after Georgina gavé birth in 1973, her 
behavior changed. Without apparent 
provocation she would attack the others. 
Gradually they stopped traveling with her. 


Blessed Event Occurs High in Tree 


Then in late 1976 we discovered that Fern 
Was Pregnant. We were so excited that we 
decided to follow her continuously until she 
gave birth, For more than a month we slept 
underneath her nest tree every nignt. 

Alter so much waiting the birth itself was 
rather undramatic, although it was the firsi 
wild orangutan birth ever witnessed. Dur- 
Ing a light rain Fern raced out of a tangie of 
vines where she had been feeding and quick- 
ly broke and bent branches into a nest. Since 
the nest was some 22 meters up (72 feet), it 
was difficult to see details 

For a long time Fern squirmed within the 
nest, Occasionally wrapping her arms 
around atree trunk. Atone point there wasa 
stream of what must have been amniotic 
Aid. After two hours movement ceased, 
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and we assumed that she had given birth 

Only the next morning, however, did we 
finally see the new infant. We named him 
Feb because he was born in February. He 
was tiny, probably weighing about a kilo- 
gram (2.2 pounds), and he seemed all head, 
arms, and legs, Fern frequently cradled him 
with one hand that almost covered him up 
Feb‘s birth made Fran, Fern’s mother, the 
first known wild orangutan grandmother. 

In 1978 Maud gave birth to her first in- 
fant. Now all three females. initially 
known to us as adolescents, had become 
adults with their own offspring. Ona few oc- 
casions we saw Maud or Fern meet Georgina 
and even travel with her or each other, but 
the relationships were very different from 
the friendships of their youth, Both seemed 





As surrogate mother, the author learned 
quickly about the dependency of herjunele 
subjects, At 2 years, Sugito and Sobiarso 
(above) expected constant attention: wild 


afraid of Georgina and would not come 
close to her 

oOisey, another female known to us for 
years, aiso eventually gave birth 
had consorted with Nick. an adult male, for 
a vear, off and on, before she conceived and 
gave birth to Ned, a male, in 1976. We did 
not know for certain the identity of Noisev’s 
own mother, but we did know she shared 
much of her home range with Beth 

Adult orangutans are relatively asorcial 
animals whoseem to express little emotion 
Many contacts are charactenzed by com- 
plete indifference. Thus, imagine our sur- 
prise one day when we watched Beth and 
Noisey, both adult females, meet in the top 
ofa fruit tree and embrace each other. 

(Cn another occasion | observed little Ned 
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infants cling to theirmothersuntil they are 
Sond @re not totally weaned until 7. So 
blarse of 6 graduated to the feeding sta 


tion, Swincing from a tree (above), she 


dons a milk pan 


leave his mother, cross to the opposite side of 
the tree where Beth was feeding, and get her 
to play with him. He played with total aban- 
don, but Bethseemed gentle and controlled 
She may not be a concerned grandmother, 
but she is probably closely related to Noises 
When we first met Seth in 1971, she was 
carrving infant Bert on her neck. Bert must 
have been approximately a vear old, be 
cause he was briefly leaving his mother’s 
body for short distances. Conventional wis- 
dom at the time, based primarily on zoo 
data, indicated that wild orangutan females 
give birth every three to four vears, But 
when Beth and then Fran gave birth again 
in L949, it established that- 
least- 
When Beth came into estrus and weaned 


-1n Two Cases al 
the interval was about nine years 





The rehabilitonie’ ten 


dency to put Miings on ther hedids many be 
tied to the wild apes hobit of making a 


Coop over its rest, the author believes 


Bert in 1976, it seemed to stimulate new 
kinds of actult male behavior in the forest. 
For example, we began much more fre- 
quently to hear the “long call,” a complex 
series of trumbles and burbles that ends ina 
bellowing, probably the most intimidating 
sound in the Bornean jungle. The complete 
sequence isemittec-only by adult males. The 
first time I heard it I thought I was in the 
path of a drunken elephant. 

Normally, Nick called three or four times 
a dav. One morning we found him limping 
badly and not calling. While Nick was si- 
lent, another adult male was calling loudly 
close by. We located him and discovered tit 
was Ralph, whom we had observed vears 
before. He was sporting fresh wounds—a 
cuton one cheek pad, acut on his hand, and 
a large wound on his back—which suggest- 
ed he had just been ina ficht 

I followed Ralph the next dav. He was sit- 
ting on a large branch resting when Beth, 
accompanied by juvenile son Bert, ap- 
proached inthe trees. Beth had always been 
a mild, retiring individual. She would leave 
a fruit tree at the mere approach of an adult 


male. Yet here she was moving right up to 
Ralph, shaking a vine in his face, slapping 
his stomach, and tweaking a certain part of 
hisanatomy. Ralph seemed as surprised as! 
was by this outrageous behavior. He did not 
react but stared and stared. When he finally 
moved, she followed, 

A few hours later Ralph ancl Beth were 
several trees apart when we heard along call 
from half a kilometer awav. It sounded like 
Nick. Ralph didn't hesitate. Still chewing on 
a fruit. he raced off toward the caller. He 
moved so fast that it would have been cdiffi- 
cult to follow on dry ground, let alone 
through the swamp. 

In the distance I heard a barrage of ex- 
tremely loud growls, hoots, and howls, un- 
mistakably those of orangutans. Although 
the sounds made my hair stand on end, I 
kept running toward them. 

I found Ralph in the trees grappling with 
another acult male, almost certainly Nick. 
The grappling lasted almost half an hour. 
interspersed with periods when the combat- 
ants merely sat facing each other, while 
Ralph gave short versions of the long call. 








Talking with orangs, Gary Shapiro 
teaches sign language to rehabilitants 
in the first such tidy with great apes 
on their home ground, Watched by oa 
macaogue (upper teft), Sis with her in- 
fant fears “food.” She spent so much 
fine in the jungle eating that she later 
dropped out of class. 

Rinnie does better; she cooperates 
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Finally, Nick moved away and Ralph long- 
called after him. Then I noticed Beth and 
Bert moving toward Kalph. They had fol- 
lowed him in the trees 

Beth and Ralph consorted for ten days 
and mated several times, each time seeming- 
ly at Beth's instigation. We noticed that 
Beth most frequently approached Ralph af- 
ter he long-called. About a month anda half 
later, to our surprise, both Ralph and Nick 
lett our study area. 

We observed only three actual combats m 
eizht years. Apparently they occur only in 
the presence of an estrous adult female 
Most of the time adult males simply avoid 
contact with one another 





“Hug me!" Signing rubbed off an Bint 


Poul, the author's 2-year-old son, here 
signaling his playvevte Princess (above) 
Binti joins his mother (right) onacheckof 
fagped trees as she studies the orang envi- 
ronment. The Indo-Maolovan tropical rein 
forest CoOntoINS picts ih eTciater Voriety 


than anvwhere else on earth. 


While we carried on the wild orangutan 
research, we continued rehabilitating ex- 
captives, releasing many of them across the 
Sikunir Kanan River from our study area 
Some adjusted quickly to their new lives. 
Others, such as Sis, were not so fortunate. 
We had to bring her back to camp when we 
found her half-submerged in the swamp, 
thin, eves glazed, and unable to raise herself 
off her haunches. 

Sis recovered slowly, and eventually be- 
came our first rehabilitant mother. It was 
the father of one of her babies, in fact, that 
rave one of our workmen his most frichten- 
ing experience 

Dolah got the shock of his life when Sis 





eaped on his backin the middle of camp. He 
looked back ancl, her, found himself 
face to face huge wild adult male 
accompanying her. Sis then weighed 45 -kilo- 
grams (100 pounds), 50 it was with some dif- 
hiculty that Dolah ran into the staif quarters 
ancl lic kecd the cloor behinel him 

The male, named (ne-Eve because one 
eve was blind, staved in the trees near camp 
for five davs. He was jealous and would dis 
play Vigorously whenever we touched o1 
Carried S15 
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First mother among the 
rehabilitants, Sis aston: 
ished everyone. Confined 


for SsLuy yedrs ift do sri 


coe, ahe could not walk oF 


open her fonds when. ane 
arrived at camp in [975 
Then éie refused to eat 
Aut after a few months of 
frecdom and ofterition, site 
regained use of mer cums 
and even consorted with a 
wild mate. In L977 she gave 
birth to a three-pound tn- 
fant (left). She showed off 
the suckling infant at 3 


months (below) 


Tra 


holes through me, No orangutan had ever 
looked at me like that. His gaze was so 
penetrating, L had to lower my eyes. After a 
tense half minute, Nick looked away and 
moved on, followed at a distance by a rather 
chastened observer. 


Son and Young Orang Share Infaney 


The birth of Sis’s first infant came nine 
months after the birth of my child, Binti 
Paul Galdikas Brindamour, nicknamed 
Bin. We named our son for a provincial offi- 
cial and our adopted father, Mr. G. T. 
Binti. Bul it was a good name for another 
reason: In a local Indonesian dialect, a bint 
is a bird that, though small, flies very high, 

Bin's development during the first vear 
helped clear up my own thinking. Upto that 
point most of my adult life in the forest had 
been orangutans-and more orangulans. We 
shared our mattress with five or more or- 
ange monster babies; we were surrounded 
by them. We saw them born, we watched 
them die, and we observed justabout every- 
thing in between. After five years of living 
with orangutans, I had reached the point 
where the line between human and ape was 
getting somewhat blurred. 

Sometimes I felt as though | were sur- 
rounded by wild, unruly children in orange 
suits who had not vet learned their manners. 
They used tools, liked to wear bits and 
pieces of clothing, loved to indulge in junk 
food and candies, were insatiably curious, 
wanted constant affection and attention, 
expressed emotions such as anger and 
embarrassment in a manner seemingly very 
similar to human beings. 

Further, laboratory studies that indicated 
apes could use sign language and were capa- 
ble of complex reasoning made me wonder, I 
was actually beginning to doubt whether 
orangutans were all that different from hu- 
man beings. 

But Bin’s behavior in his first year hizh- 
lighted the differences very clearly, and 
offered me a new perspective. At the same 
time I was hand raising Princess, a I- to 2- 
vear-old orangutan female, A 1-year-old 
orangutan merely clings to its mother (or me 
in this case), showing little interest in things 
other than to. chew on them or put them on 
its head. For Princess the main interest in 
life seemed to be sustenance, This trait 
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would continue throughout life; orangutans 
are extremely food oriented. 

Bin, on the other hand, was not particu- 
lariv food oriented; in fact, unless he was 
very hunerv, he gave all his food to Princess. 
He was also fascinated by objects and imple- 
ments and would watch in great concentra- 
tion whenever Rod or 1, or an orangutan for 
that matter, used one of them. He was con- 
stantly manipulating objects. Another 
major difference was that Bin babbled 
constantly, while Princess was silent except 
when squealing. 

I found it fascinating that many of the 
traits associated with the emergence of 
humankind were already expressed in Bin's 
development before the age of 1: bipedal lo- 
comotion, food sharing, tool using, speech. 
These differentiated him sharply from an 
orangutan of equivalent age. I knew from 
my experience with Sugito that orangutans 
were capable of such behavior ata later age, 
but it never developed as fully. 

Language may be acasein point. I had of- 
ten regretted that I would never be able to 
talk to Sugito, ask him questions, and hear 
his answers, But scientists were successfully 
teaching sign language to laboratory chim- 
panzees and gorillas.* I longed to do the 
same with Sugito, so that I could examine 
how he perceived and interpreted the world. 
By teaching orangutans sign lancuage in 
their native habitat, we might find out what 
wis Important to them, rather than to us. 

So it was that after a long interview, | 
invited Gary Shapiro to our camp to teach 
sin language to Sugito and other rehabili- 
tants (pages 848-9). Gary had already spent 
two vears teaching symbolic communica- 
tion to an orangutan (using plastic symbols); 
he had also worked intensively with chim- 
panzees. 1 knew Gary was the ideal teacher 
when told that Washoe, the original signing 
chimpanzee, once had a crush on him. 

There was no doubt in my mind that Su- 
gito could learn sign language. He already 
was capable of simple symbolic communica- 
tion—for instance, handing me the key to 
the storeroom when he wanted food. But, 
unfortunately, although Sugito stopped 


* Primate researcher Francine Patterson in the Orto- 
ber [978 GeoomaPHic described her “chats” with a 
brainy gorilla named Koko, throuch sign language and 
a voice synthesizer. 
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killing infants, be turned mecreasinely dan- 
serous and ugly as he grew alder. He bit a 
few workmen and repeatediy raided camp. 

Sugito was now entering the stage of de- 
velopment where other males were seen as 
rivals. Having been raised muchas ahuman 
would be, Sugite considered human males 
in this category and ¢ither attacked or avoid- 
ed them. Garv could not get near him. let 
alone teach him anvthing. 

Eventually Kod and Gary caught Sugito 
after one of his most destructive raids and 
released him in the forest a considerable dis- 
tance from our camp. Sugito was extraordi- 
narily clever, and I have no doubt he 
survived quite well on his own 


Discovering an Apt Pupil 


Gary, having given up on Sugito, decided 
to teach Amesian (American Lan- 
guage) to Rinmie, a brizht, responsive adult 
female. A former captive, Rinnie had been 
released across the river but faithfully came 
to the feeding station there. Every day Gan 
swam across the river and spent an hour 
or more with her. [t-was her choice as well 
as his, for she was free to leave, free to 
climb into the canopy, whenever she be- 
came bored 

Although «he tater slowed down consider- 
ably, her initial performance was amazing 
Within weeks, she was using signs and 
stringing them together to ask for edibles or 
contact. I cannot describe the thnll it gave 
me when Rinnie signed “Give more food” 
or “Gary give food.” [ also had to laugh 
when she answered “Sweet” when asked 
“Who are your: 

Hefore we can savy anything conclusive 
about Rinnie’s linguistic skills and the 
meaning of her utterances, Garv’s data will 
have to be analyzed over the whole period of 
his research. The siens that Gary taught her 
seemed to be primarily a device for getting 
what she wanted most in life—ood! 

Princess used signs in a broader sense. 
Her rate of acquisition of signs compared 
very well with that of captive chimpanzees 
and gorillas of equivalent age, and she used 
signs appropriately ina wider variety of sit- 
uations than Rinnie. Garv adopted Princess 
as his daughter. carried her around, and 
worked with her several hours every day. 
Like Suzito, she was a little terror, and I 
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Curiosity never satisfied, young former 
captives explore all the objects in camp all 
the time. Rio (right) puts on dirty socks; 
sometimes, after tyingon shoes, he ismys- 
tied when ke cant climb trees, Sugito 
(lower right) plovs with a Malayan sun 
bear cub, confiscated from animal traders. 

Gundul (bottom) tries to poke open a 
coconut on his Arst day of freedom; only 
once during more than 12,000 hours of ob 
servation in the wild did Dr. Geldthas or 
her ossistants see similar towl wse—back 
acrotching with a branch. Her concern for 
her charges finds reward tn the hug of Gun- 
dul, now a healthy subadult (below), 
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began to understand better all the com- 
plaints that had been leveled at Sugito over 
the vears. Now I surprised myself by saving 
things like “Get that rampaging ragamuffin 
out of here, or I'll put herin acage!” as Gary 
fondly gazed at Princess ripping pillows to 
shreds or splattering milk over the walls 

Princess became Bin’s favorite playmate. 
l was extremely concerned when Bin, after 
outgrowing his gibbon stage (where he 
called and leaped around lke the ex-captive 
gibbons nearcamp), began mimicking Prin- 
cess. Their facial expressions, sounds, and 
postures became very similar. Bin always 
had to be watched, for he would trv to follow 
Princess and play with her tn the trees. 

Sometimes he scrambled on all fours like 
Princess, When I carried him, he would of- 
ten dangle his arms in the loose manner of an 
orangutan. Infact, at the age of 3 he could do 
a perfect orangutan imitation. It would not 
have been any cause for concern except that, 
with no other children in camp, orangutans 
were becoming his role models. On occasion 
he even bit people. 

And Bin was picking up sign language, 
although we rarely taught him. He didn't 
talk to Princess; he sizned to her as he 
also did with other nonsigning orangutans 
(page 640), 

Meanwhile, the wild orangutan research 
continued. Although both Nick and Ralph 


Clowning aerialist, Sobiarso 
quenches her thirst in an upside- 
dawn position that the: author 
sometimes observed among the 
wild apes, Close ny wits the adp- 
lescent’s oonstant companion, 
B.O., short for Bintt Orangutan. 
Immature orangs—both reho- 
bilitant and wild—proved to be 
more social than adults. 

The arborea! instinct can 
prove horardous to former pets. 
Just one day out of a cage, Rinnte 
climbed sixty feet, grabbed a rot- 
fen vine, and plummeted to the 
ground, Oreaking her arm, The 
author's husband, Rod Brin- 
damour fright), adjusts the 
cast under the gare of a younger 
rehabilitant 
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had departed soon after their combats, 
Ralph eventually returned to the area lett by 
Nick. He has now lived there three vears 
We did not see Nick again until the end of 
1977, and then only briefly. Ralph chased 
him. Then he was gone and I have not seen 
him since, though I think of him often 

TP, who was the resident male before 
Nick, also came and went, butthe last time | 
saw him, in 1977, [was shocked at how he 
had aged. I cannot think of ‘TP without be- 
ing reminded of Rod's dream in which TP 
appeared wearing a top hat and a tuxedo! 


Scope of Project Expands 


Much has changed in eicht vears, notonly 
in terms of the wild orangutan males, but 
also in terms of camp life, What initially 
began as alone couple. Roland I, livingina 
bark-walled but in the middle of the steam- 
Ing jungle, has now grown to an operation 
which includes Indonesian and North 
American university students, officers of the 
Indonesian Forestry Department, trained 
Davak tree climbers, and other local staff. 

Rod recently went back to North America 
to work on his own career in the computer 
sciences; his help has been invaluable in the 
analysis of orangutan data 

As Bin had more contact with other chil- 
dren, he totally gave up orangutan ways. 
Many of the orphaned infants ] raised are 
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Close as orangutans in a clutch i os 
close ascan be (left), Creating @ mirror im- 
age, Doe, lower, ond Fobtane cling when 
ever they are distressed, The woiretoted 
orphans, about 3 yeors ofc, arrived in 
comp at the same tite anual quickly foun 
ond mothered each other. [ust as an orang 
mother urges 4-year-olds toward (de pert 
dence, the author eventual pliced these 
ovo with Mota fabove, right) at tite ferd- 
ing station. Chere 8.0. (rigat) searches a 
visitor for food, knowing that the author 
hides treats under her clothes 

While Or. Galdikas never feeds her wild 
subjects, she provides for the rehabilttants 
vith they (earn to compete on tee own 
And jungle competition ts fierce. Orine- 
utons are the lorgest-bodied frouit-eaters 
on earth. They consume more than 300 
rpesof fruits, bark, flowers, and occasion- 
ally insects and wild honey. Thetr solitary 
nature, the author believes, & most eff 
cient. [fa group oforangs tried to harvesta 
frutting tree, it would be stripped of every 
ripe fruit before all were satisfied. In the 
tropics, where trees fruit on varying cycles, 
cranes help disperse species by droppins 


seeds as they travel 
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now adolescents, and some have gone back 
to the forest. | see Akmacl and Sobiarso, my 
two original female monster babies, travel- 
ing across the river with wild subadult 
males, I know that itis only a matter of time 
before I again become a “grandmother.” 

The most promising development is that 
Indonesia's Forestry Department i taking 
strong measures to protect the forests of the 
Tanjung Puting Reserve. Although orang- 
utans are on the brink of extinction, Tam an 
optimist, 1 believe that as long as nature 
reserves such as Tanjung Puting in Kali- 
mantan and Gunung Leuser in northern Su- 
matra are guarded, and nature-protection 
laws in Indonesia and Malavsia are eén- 
forced, these rare orange apes will survive in 
their native habitat. 

Orangutans are not only shaped by the 
forest they live in, they also shape the forest, 
through the seeds of wild fruits that pass 
through their digestive tracts and are scat- 
tered as they travel their home range. 





Melding Creature and Creation 


Over the past eight vears we have accu- 
mulated vast quantities of new data not only 
on wild orangutans but also on the tropical 
rain forest that is the orangutan’s home. 
Each month we monitor the condition of 
5,000 census trees, belonging to hundreds of 
different species, checking to see whether 
each of these trees is fruiting, flowering, 
bearing young leaves, or leafless, We have 
also established a small herbarium, We have 
now cataloged more than 300 different 
orangutan food types, fleshed out orangutan 
social structure, documented the mating 
svstem, mapped foraging strategies and pat- 
terns of ranging, and charted orangutan 
development in the wild, 

Qur work represents only a good begin- 
ning, Orangutans have lived as long as 57 
years in captivity, so our eight-year study 
merely covers a small fraction of an individ- 
ual's life span. Even in that time it was five 
vears before we actually saw tool use other 


than nest building and aggressive displays 
Onthat occasion a wild adult male broke off 
the end of adead tronwood branch and used 
it to scratch himself for half a minute, 
Ultimately, my hope is to follow infants 
from birth to death, not only to compile life 
histories for a relatively large sample of 
individuals but also to solve questions that 


still remain unanswered. 


How far do orangutan males range in a 
lifetime? How large are the breeding popu- 
lations? How many time: do females actual- 
ly give birth? Do they exhibit menopause? 
The answers will be of more than passing in- 
terest to those who, like myself, are con- 
cerned with the great apes not only for 
themselves but also for the light their adap- 
tations may throw on our own evolution. 

Tt is really hard to sav how close the rela- 
tionship is. However, I recall one incident 
that may be indicative. A workman inad- 
vertently dumped all the rehabilitants’ 
evening rice in-one large pile rather than 
dividing it up into several smaller clumps as 
ysual. Gundul, the subadult male and the 
most dominant rehabilitant, immediately 
took charge: While he was eating, he let 
no one else even come near the rice as frus- 
trated smaller and younger rehabilitants 
crowded around. 

Finally, satiated, he slowly left to make a 
nest for the night, Rinnie, the signing adult 
female, was next in line. She had been agi- 
tated and frustrated by Gundul's repeated 
threats in her direction. Now she was going 
tomake herown dominant position in the re- 
habilitant hierarchy perfectly clear. So she 
picked up astick and, as halfadozen orang- 
utans watched every move, ate her rice 
grain by grain. She was like some aristocrat- 
ic lady, her fork daintily poised, who shows 
disdain for the common masses huddled 
around her by slowly bringing each tiny, ele- 
gant portion to her mouth, Ittook her almost 
an hour to eat the rice she wanted! 

I remember thinking at the time, “Even 
orangutans are all too human.” 0 


Get this ape.off my back! Child's play turns to tears when Binti at age i climbs 
inte Princess’ both. The ape, in a mormal infant orang reaction, grads the boy 
around the chest and won't let go. Dr, Galditkas- enjoyed raising the two together 
and comparing their varying stages of development in her continuing research 
into the secrets of the great orange apes of Asic. 
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Neshoba County Fair 


TIS A MIGRATION unlike any 
other. Each July or August a 
population large enough to be a town 
takes off for a place in Neshoba 

County, Mississippi, and actually 
creates a town—for one week, 

The migration, last year by more than 
12,000 people, is triggered by an urge to 
join in tribal rites of fellowship, a spirit- 
renewing celebration of good times, a 
festival of friendship for families, for old 


and new acquaintances, even for strangers. 


Most come from Neshoba's county 
seat, Philadelphia; the rest from all across 
the South. The covered wagon that once 
brought the residents has given way to the 
station wagon, camper, family car, and 
pickup. But the luggage tends to be the 
same: fried chicken, ham, beef barbecue, 
pecan pie, coconut cake, ambrosia— 

a southern marvel of whipped cream and 
fresh fruit—and a judicious supply of 
sipping bourbon. 

At a rural rendezvous the travelers 
move into 500 cabins that, through the 
years, have been built especially for the 
brief annual habitation and are passed 
down from one generation to another. 


This community, known as the 
Neshoba County Fair, is joined by an 
additional 70,000 day visitors, And in an 
age of satellite communication and 
supersonic travel, all take uncommon 
delight in a round of down-hame, old- 
timey happenings that once made the 
county fair the highlight of summers 
across America. Band concerts, prayer 
services, and political speeches. A flea 
market and art show, antique-car parade 
and cakewalk, talent and beauty 
contests. A veterans memorial service, 

a rodeo, and horse racing. Shows by such 
as country star Barbara Mandrell, all- 
night sings, and square, ballroom, and 


disco dances, 


But the most important happenings of 
the fair take place in the hundreds of 


cabins, where, packed to the rafters with 


family and friends, a whole way of life 
finds affirmation. Here at their flag-flying 
cabin (right), the Tannehill family wraps 
guests in the warmth of unstinted 
hospitality. As for the Tannehill heir, {0- 
year-old Rhea, on the steps at left, his life 
will forever reflect what he has seen and 
felt on this, a summer's eve; 


By CAROLYN BENNETT PATTERSON 
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HE CENTER of the 

world is in Neshoba 

County al a sacred 

mound, the Choctaw 
Incians believed. Horse lovers 
feel the same way but move the 
site to the fair racetrack, 
where every afternoon the 
harness racers (above) streak 
like lightning around a course 
thunderous with cheers. Here 
Claude Spann, Jr., left, and 
Ronnie Clayton, right, jockey 
with other drivers for best 
position amid the swirling red 
dust of the Magnolia State's 
only licensed racetrack. 

From the air (right) peaked 
metal roofs of the two-level 
cabins pattern the ground; 
the blessing of shade trees has 
yet to come to those most 





recently built. Although rustic 
and occupying land owned Dy 
the Neshoba County Fair 
Association, the cabins are so 
valued by fairgoers that local 
hanks will lend money on them. 
The association otters 
available building plots to the 
gencral public with the 
proviso that a cabin must be 
built within the year or the 
lease is forfeited 

(Cattle barns and racing 
stables range amone the trees al 
far left. A carnival, at center, 
dangles jures of thrill rides, 
prizes for throwing and 
shooting skills, games of 
chance, cotton candy, and a 
superlative barbecue cooked on 
the grounds by a chef who 
comes from Texas. 


National Geographic, June 1980 








INEST SITTIN’ ROOM inthe pohticians—whose portraits and posters 
South, claim admirers of leafy- paper the fair—address the throng from 
rooted, sawdust-carpeted An open pavillon at its center 

Founders Square, where ()n the somber side, former prisoner of 
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war C. Earl Derrington, Jr, (upper 
right), gathers support for his message: 
“Honor the veteran whose car carrics 

this special POW tag, because he may still 


Mississippi s Grand Mewnion 


On the 


be suffering from the war.’ 
brighter side (above), a young campalzner 
uses her head to publicize gubernatorial 
candidate John Arthur Eaves 





Py IDS RUN FREE and safe at the 
‘fair, what with traffic mostly 
pedestrian, crime unknown, every 
door open, and every grown-up a 
fricnd. ne grown-up has proven such a 
special friend that last year the youngsters 
decided to run him for president, a5 the 
sign proclaims (below), A. J. Yates, Jr., 

a retired Jackson businessman who has 
missed only two fairs since 1905, has for 
years given parties for all of the fair’s 
children who care to come, Here at 

A. J.’s cabin on Founders’ Square, where 
he usually dispenses candy, cookies, soft 
drinks, and balloons, the kids give him a 
party. In answer to the query, “You're 
running A. J]. for president of what?” the 
enthusiastic answer came, “President of 
Everything.” 

After a rainstorm turned the racetrack 
into 4 red quagmire, a band of boys 
become the happiest warriors. One, 11- 
year-old Michael Partridge (left), 
demonstrates a diabolical fighting style 
that frightens 2-vear-old Julia Barrett 
(right) not at all. 
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REMIER SHOWCASE for 
politicians,” declares Mississippi's 
Governor William Winter of the 
weshoba County Pair, where, 

as a candidate last August, he happily 

founda baby to dandle (bottom). 

A veteran state office seeker and 
holder, Mr. Winter had spoken at 
every fair for twenty years when in 
1976 he resolved to leave public life for 
the practice of law. A change of mind 
last year put him back into politics. 

Ancl the fair, he says, “Is one of the 

few forums leit that preserves the flavor 

of old-time stump speaking.” For 

decades, governors, United States 
senators and representatives, and all 
top state, county, and town office 
seekers have come here to test the 

Waters, gain support from community 

leaders, and win the attention of the 

Mississippi political press, which covers 

the fair in full force, As a result, 

fairgoers have heard almest every kind 

ol speaker, from that prototype 

southern U.S, Senator, John Sharp 

Williams, to the thundering of 

Governor and U.S. Senator Theodore 

(7. Bilbo, to the reasoned debate of 

Governor Winter, who was educated as 

a historian 

izubernatorial candicate Jim Herring 
of Canton (lefti captures interested 
listeners, but, alas, there is not a vole 
among this Florida-based contingent of 
the McKay-Hanna-Mitchell-Fox chan. 

Evelyn Gandy (far left), then 
li¢utenant governor seeking to step up 
lo governor, entered a smiling contest 
with the befringed and besequined Hi- 
Steppers from Mississippi's Hinds 
Junior Coliege 
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IVING WITNESS to bygone 
days, Aunt Fannie Johnson 
Smith. now 100 (above), 
came to the first fair in [S89 
and has returned almost every vear 
since. She recalls the days when cabins 
lacked indoor plumbing and “twenty- 
holers” served as centers for news and 
gossip, When a family baked so many 
cakes for the fair that they had to 
transport them in steamer trunks, 
when ladies wore their best dresses on 
Thursday, the dav the governor came 
to make his speech. 

But no such dress code applies 
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nowadays, as this rollicking, 
spur-of-the-moment chorus line on 
the Williams porch attesis. The 
lwo generations at play here 
illustrate another truth: The fair 
ives all aves a chance to meet 
and find understanding. 

And all ages go to the all-night sing 
at the pavilion (right), where Mildred 
Jordan alternates at the piano with 
Margaret Hester. With unbridled fervor, 
the crowd belts out war songs, camp 
songs, college songs. “Dixie.” “The Old 
MGll Stream.” “Auld Lang Svne." The 
night passes with memories set free. 


Notional Geoaeraphic, Jane [GAG 





INALLY, after all the 
SINgINg and dancing and 
rocking-chair telling of long 





asleep. “Sleeping is cheating," says 
fair booster Morris Ingram. But 
those who need rest may retire, 
often to homemade triple-decker 
triple beds in open-to-breezes second 
floors, where ten, twenty, or, as in 
one cabin, sixty can bed down. The 
rule is sleep where you can, and the 
first to turn in sometimes awakes in 
a huddle of slumbering kids, with 
arms and legs flaving 

Even so, the young rise first. At 
one cabin a sleepy little girl ina 
crown-up's T-shirt toddles out to pet 
and otherwise adore a tired old 
brown-and-white basset hound that 
is long used to watching after and 
entertaining his best friend 

The clip-clap of harness racers on 
PXercise runs comes from the 
racetrack. Cows in the barns 
announce the new day with 


Sit 


tales, the fair falls reluctantly 





agonizing bellows, and the 4-H 
youngsters who sleep with their 
animals yawn into wakefulness. 
The high-school band sounds tune- 
up notes from Founders’ Square, 
and with cries of “How yawl?" the 
fair is off to another day. Another 
day of mammoth buffets offered to 
all who come, stranger or no: of 
blasting heat, made just bearable by 
huge electric fans. Another day of 
blessing the family ties that bind. 

Then the granc reunion comes to 
an end, and it’s moving-out time at 
the Molpus cabin (above), which, 
with the cabin next door, sheltered 
25 family members from ‘Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Before leaving, the tribe buries a 
mavonnaise jar of memorabilia from 
the 1979 fair, to be ceremoniously 
dug up next year. “Nothing in it but 
family fun,” savs one of the kinfolk, 
“butit makes sense to us who love 
the sounds, the smells, and the feel 
of the fair,” a 


National Geographic, dune 1980 
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Olympic Overcoat outweathers Sears Weatherbeater. 
That's what 94 out of 100 homeowners concluded when independent 
researchers asked them to compare weathered samples of both brands. 
After examining white and red samples of each, most picked 
Overcoat as the one that looked better longer. —— 
Here’s what they said about Overcoat: “Fresher 
looking,” “Less wear.” “Less fading.” “Looks newer.” 
Samples viewed were unlabeled and had been 
weathered for two years on the coast of Florida where the 
combination of ultraviolet rays, salt air and moisture create 
extra severe weathering conditions. 
Read the facts about the paint that beat the 
Weatherbeater at your Olympic dealer. 
It’s all the evidence you'll need to buy Overcoat. 


Olymnic Overcoat’ 
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Introducing the race-bred radial 
for those who demand 
the utmost in quality, reliability & style. 
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The new 1980 Honda Civic Wagon. 


We added two inches and got 


For 1980 


the Honda Civic Wagon has been redesigned 
new Wagon is slightly wider than last y 


?3 cubic feet. 









And how. Our 
v2.3 inches 
longer overall. Yet its interior space has grown by a 
























1880 HONDA CIC WADON whopping 23 cubic feet. Thats an increase of 26%. 
5 SPEED 

“Hemestwecusems = Naturally enough, all this additional space 
FOR COMPARISOK, YOUR isi 
meururamcurras | fcans additional comfort and convenience. 
nappemetgrg ingen For instance, front seat occupants can 
Moennig enjoy 10 inches more legroom. [he rear 
wm rama: | doors are wider en vou don't hav 

part bmaeenetye doors are wider, so you don't have to 

APPLICABLE TO CALIE AND squeeze in. And the tailgate 1s bigger, so 
Uesamsiomyimes:  vour cargo or luggage is extended 





the same courtesy. 
Of course, being a Honda,our Wagon has some built-in 
advantages. For one thing, it is the only +-door wagon 
in America with front-wheel drive and a transverse- 
mounted engine. [his simple, space-saving layout 1s 
one of the main reasons why the Civic Wagon has 
so much room inside. 


l.ast,and mavbe best, is fuel economy. As vou 

might suspect, it is good. In fact, no wagon 

Sold in this country gets better PA estimated 
fas mileage: 





And there vou have i. Qur Honda Civic Wagon 
for 1980, with more usable space than ever be- 
tore. If you looked at our previous Wagon and 
felt it wasn't quite big enough, we have a sim- 


ve suggestion. Look arain. 3 = 
Sg ~ FSSESEIE 
We make it simple. 








Thames Joyer, Fleet Service Clrrt 
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~ available-now at the favorable issue price of just $5.50 each. 
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A final striking is inspected to 
insure that it meets the high 
quality standards established tor 
Zikt Gold Replicas of United 
States Stamps. 
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ABOVE: A skilled a duting puts-the final touches "ws 
on 1 the master modeltro h 22 ht gold Amp b ote, 
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Shows here are a master model (center), engraving 
tools, and sheets of paper-backed 22k gold 
from whieh the gold stamp replicas will be created. 


22K 7 GOLD REPLICA. 

Not an ingot or a medallion 
but an exact replica of a U.S, 
“Lommemorative Postage 
Simp, struck on a gleaming 
surtace of 22 kt gold. 


mervcan cdichileckew Sovues 


Hoes eaenaety wf J ragpe peers Medeevseties 


OFFICLAL FIRST DAY OF ISSUE POSTMARK, 


certiying cach cover as an Official First Dav Cover. 


which can never again be issued. 


FIRST 
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PROTECTIVELY ENCAPSULATED to 
guard against dust, scratches, and 
fingerprints. Each gold stamp replica is 
permanently sealed in the cover and set 


Five seayel ren eter Sndeeren ie 
She £980 Hevedos Cdyrnipices 


against a rich velvety background. 


Covers shown smaller than actual site. 





cover from its pocket for closer inspection 
and still not worry about the gold stamp 
replica itself—sealed within its own protec- 


tive capsule 


By subscribing hetore the end of the current 
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When one motes that other covers bearing 
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pold stamp replicas have been offered to col- 





lectors oF mor (ian Owe tire Price 
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Tou need send no money now. Simply return 


the application on the right before August 31, 


YOU, Ais a subscriber, you can expect to te 





CeIVe YOuT Covers approximarely & to 10 times 








treasure for untold generations to come! 
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PERSONALIZED with your name 
and address, if desired. 


Postal Commemorative Sociers 
47 Fochards Avenue 
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Subscription Application 


22kt Gold Replicas of United States Stamps 


bachber te 22ke Orold Replicas of Lined States Stampa 
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THE OFFICLAL U.S. 
COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE 
S TAMP—which is the basis for 
each 22kt gold replica. 


bhi Blam Desi! La US Postal! Servire 
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Now...an exact 22kt gold replica will be created 
for each new U.S. Commemorative Postage Stamp! 





Proof replicas on a gleaming 
surface of real gold. 


| ] nder a non-exclusive licensing agree- 
— ment with the U.S. Postal Service, 
the Postal Commemorative Sociery is 
proud to make available an authentic 
replica of each new U.S. Commemorative 
Stam p—struck to uncompromising Proot 
standards with high-reliet sculptured de- 
tail on a flawless surtace of cleaming gold. 
Accompanying. each mint-pertect replica 
i¢ the actual stamp, cancelled with the O4- 
ficial First Day of Issue Postmark. The 
result isa collectible of unsurpassed mean- 
ing, beauty, and importance, And, it you 
reply promptly, you have the opportunity 
to start your collection at the favorable 
price of just $5.50 each. 

Nothing caprures the erandeurand glory of 
this land like America’s stamps. For here is 
where we honor the men and weaten who 
made this nation preat Where we relive che 
high points in our history, Where we rejoice 
In Amenca's masniicent natural beaury. Where 
We Pay tridute to our customs and tolklore 
institutions and ideals Each new stamp is a 
patriotic treasure. And each te alen an hin pcar- 
cant oricmal work of ant—created by one of 
America’s first living artists, 

Imagine the excitement, then, when cach 
New STD 1s iMOrealized on @ ckeamini sur- 


ce of ely pec! 


tach 22kt cold stamp replica 
Ls authentic 


down to the «smallest derail. 


For each new commemorative stamp thar is 
issued, the LUS. Postal Service makes avail- 
able a phot wraph of the original desien 
From this photograph, the stamp is then 


recreated On TibronNs ot pike eid Pres me ly 


@ Litt here 


to the original's site, shape, and official 
desien 

| IFSC, rhe Master encniver Mad INnscripes 
every line and atroke of the oriemal in raised 
relief upona brassdie. [he die isthen used to 
strike the 22kr gold surtace in flawless Proot 
qualiry (rhe highest degree of minting) —iust 
as if one were producing @ magnificent medal 
orcoin. The result is not an ingot ora medal- 
Won—Put a dramatic. three-dimensional trast- 
ed sculpture standing in high relief on a 
mitror-surtace of gleaming gold! 

Much in the manner ofa precious medal or 
coin, each Proot-finish gold replica is dis 
plived upainest a tich velvety backgroumd— 
and preserved torever in a clear protective 
capsule to guard against dust, loss or harm 
from fingerprints A perfect mine specimen 
for Your children, your grandchildren, and 
theit Chikiren to enjey in years to come 


The actual First Day of Issue Stamp 
attests to the tatthfulness 
Of the replica: 
Pertectly complementing the gold stamp rep: 
ica is the actiial stamp—otticially postmarked 
on the First Day of lssive to cert rriat these 
citi reid beating First Day Covers can 
never again Ke issued, A Vo examine the in 
tricate details on both the stamp and its 
Teplica, you will see how perfectly che ovo 
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?ront CoOVET Inside Transparent vinyl peor Kets 
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Mother Natureislucky | 
her products don't need labels. 
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Bx Snes All foods, even natural ones, are made up of chemicals. 
jaca coe ee But natural foods don’t have to list their ingredients, So it’s 
mn etc ut natural foods don t have to. ist their ingr | 
“See see often assumed they're chemical-free. In fact, the ordinary orange 
os oh is a miniature chemical factory. And the good old potato contains 
arsenic among its more than 150 ingredients. 
This doesn’t mean natural foods are dangerous. If they were, they 
wouldn't be on the market. The same is true of man-made foods. 
All man-made foods are tested for safety. And they often provide more 
nutrition, at a lower cost, than natural foods. They even use many of the 
same chemical ingredients. 
So vou see, there really isn't much difference between foods made by 
Mother Nature and those made by man. What’s artificial is the line drawn 


between them. 





© oes Comaeny |e 
Fora free bookiet explaining tet risks and Denefite of chemicals, maul to 
Minsanto, 50) Lindkerch Bled_, St: Louis, Mo. 83164 Dent AGN A-NG 
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Addie: ——— = _ Without chermeals, 
life itself would be impossible. 
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Hunging by their toes, flying foxes await dusk 
lo unfold their wings. Biggest of bals—the 
wingspan Of one species reaches five feet 
they thrive on tropical fruits: With eves ten 
tithes 25 senshve os man’s, these frit bats 
forge by sight, Bul sonar guides most bats 
Bouncing high-frequency beeps off objects, 
they dart and dive for their supper. Mexican 
free-tailed bata snap up 70.000 tons of Insects 
a year in Texas alone. Other members of the 
order Chiroptera (“hand-wing') nab lizards, 
gall fish, stp nectar. Vampires drink blood. 
Thowgh carters of rabies to Central American 
caltle—rarely to man—vampires belie their 
horror-movie image, Timid, delicate, they 
tame guickly with skilled handling, To shed 
hight on a nocturnal world, scientists brave 
ecne caves and cobwebbed jllics. Readers 
appreciate such demanding, on-the-spot 
coverage. They receive it every month in 

the pages of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
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PENTAX CAMERA? 


Treasures from the tomb 
reveal Chan Chan's past 


Carbon-impreznaied black 
Cerne Vessel bears 
Withess TO Mn Ament 
kingdom os rich a6 a 
pranaon' 4. (Ton (han, 
pre-otombian capital of 
C himor on the coastal 
desert of northern Pens, 
has welded treasures for 
400 vears. Comeuerng 
Incas looted it in the 14th 
century. Conquistadores 
mined it for gold artifacts 
Pedro Pizarro found a 
doorway slabbed with 
siiver. Hnagucnos—onive 
robbers—have been 
tunneling mio the ruins 
ever snice, A muize of 
mid-bock walls enclosed 
Hine Spacious competes 
These sereed successive 


monarchs as palaces in life, 


m shnines in death. Huge 
node platfonns hone y- 
combed with chambers 
chtombed kings, 
of treasure, and homan 
“stacked Tike 


ondwood —bones. of 


howirdls 
akc letons 


Vole women. Dhev were 
apparenily sacniced to 
tend Proved needs inthe 
aftertiic. Threatened hry 
quattiers, Chan Chan 
ment have remeamed 

an ener tack net 
ochecioersts sponsored 
by the Scciety completely 
mupped and extensayvely 
excavated the city, 
Purl cut iis pal 
Ciering for facts new ag 
readers every month i 

the pages of NATIONAL 
(Fie RAPHI 
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Interchangeable tk eS 

But, if you guessed the one onthe jet, you werent fanoff It holds the optiona 
Wide-angle and te eohoto IaMBeS 

ihe OurDOSe ofthis cemonstration’ lo show how small and convenient a ngnh 
Quality SLA camera system can be 

1 YOu Ve ever missed a gmal photograr ecause you didnt leet ike loom ig 
a Dig Camera around, Pou TOW kn Ow Wi 


THE PENTAX AUTO 110. 
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Real quality has a way of creating its own image. 


Images can be fleeting A shadow. A rippling 
nicture in a pond. Or they can be as lasting asa 
ifetime. A lifetime of hard work. 

Asa maker at home appliances, W hirlpool 
Corporation believes that a lasting quality 
image is simply the reflection of the peopie who 
build and stand behind the product. Special 
peopie. Mouvated by pride ‘of concept Of 
ctaftsmanship. Of their ability to make things 
that last 

This is why we take pride in stocking parts 
for as many years as we do. Why we main: 


at ee ; hited 4 eke 
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tain a toll-free Cool-Line™ service number” you 
can call 24 hours a day. And why we have a 
nationwide organization of authorized 
Tech-Care* service companies that are as close 
lo you. as your phone book 

You see, at Whirlpool we belleve every 
appliance we build should create its own image 
of quali ty And doitfor one persan—you 

It's our way of saying this is more than 


“Whirlpool 


just an 


appliance. This is 
our way of life 
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Feelin’ Good! 


At Holiday Inn, we want you 
to wake up feelin’ good. 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR LIFE 
AND THE ONE NEXT TO YOU 











OVERCOMING YOUR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESISTANCE TO SEAT BELTS MAY BE THE KEY. 


The facts are startling 
Experts estimate that about 
half of all automobile occu 
pant fatalities last vear might 
have been avoided if the 
people had becn wearing seat 
belts. That's because injuries 
occur when the car 
abruptly and the occupants 
are thrown agamst the car's 
interior, Belts reduce 
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Many people say they 
know the facts; but they still 
cont wear belts. Ther reasons 
range All over the lot seat 
belts are troublesome ta (Hal 
an, they are uncomfortabk 
or they wonkle your clothes 
some people even thin 
getting hurt or killed ina 
car accident 13 a question (1 
fale; and therefore, seat belts 
dant matter 

If vou're one of those peo 
ple who don't use Belts fo 
one reason or another, please 
think carefully about yourmo 
bevations. Are your objections 
to seat belts Dased on the 
facts oF on rationalizations: 

Here ore a few of the 
common rationalizations. 
Many people say they are 
alraid of being trapped ina 
Ya seat belt. In fact. in 
Vast majority of 
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seat belts protect Passengers 
[rom severe injuries, allowing 
them to escape more quickls 
Another popular crationaliza 
liom: you |] he saved by being 
thrown clear of the car, Here 
again, research has proved 
that to be untrue Vou are 
almost always safer inside 
the car. 

some peaple use seat 
belts for highway driving, 
but rationalize its not worth 
the trouble to buckle wp for 
short tops. The muomnbers tell 
ad diferent stor: BO of all 
auLOMmObD TE acciclents Causing 
injury or death involve cars 
traveling under 40 mules per 
hour And three quarters of 
al collisions happen less than 
29 miles from the driver's 
borne. 

When youre the driver, 
vou have the psychological 
authority to convince all of 
the passengers that they 
should wear seat belts, [ft has 
heen shown that ina car, the 
driver is considered to be an 
authority figure, A simple 
reminder from you may help 
sive someones life. And 
please remember children 
can be severely injured in 
automobile accwents. 
Nake sure Child Restraint 
s¥stems are user] for children 


WhO aren Dold enough to ws 
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regular seat be 
Because sn many peal 


still dont use their seat belts 








the government has directed 
that some form of passive 
restraimnt—one that doesiat 
require any action by the oc 
Cupant—be built into even 
car by the 1984 madel year 
GM is offering one such 
restraint—a new type of aute | 
matic belt—as an option on the 
O80 Chevette to gain insight 
into its public acceptance. 

By the 198? model year, | 
we must begin putting pas 
sive restramts tn all full-size 
cars and, eventually, into the 
entire fleet. But until you 
purchase one of these care vl 
the future, you can protect 
yaurself and others by usine 
stat belts and urging youn 
family and frends to follow 
VOUT example 

At GM, were very 
cerned about 
please dasten vour seat belt 
because even the best driver 
in the world cant predict 
what another chriver will do 
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Ly cruises to tie Carihhesn: & South America. 
~ Mexico. The Parana CanaliCanada-& Alaska: 
; | Consult your travel apenty-— ) 
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Environmental activist Jim Scherer: 


Bethlehem’ system 








him Scherer is one al 
about a thousand 
Bethlehem Steel pa ape 
whose jobs keep them 
active in Bethlehem’'s 
environmental control 
program 

AS] Senin environmen- 
lal engineer at our Lacka- 
wanna, N.¥., steel plant 
im supervises thi : 
doven. PH VA ho ope Tue 
{hia pliant s eight major 
Wied Leng OS o4' She rmts 
Thess: rent se STEMS COSL 
Bethlehem $52 million to 
atid install, plus 
each 


arth 


palit i"T 
nearivy $3.49 nulbon 
Wear tin Operate 

Weve spent awhile of 
a lotof money on our 
water control program 
here,” says lim. “But 
WE Wi spent it wisely and 
have evitten Schon results, 

Fate CMA, VW hen | 
first DOC ame active If 
ntrolin 1961, we 
were only partially treating 
the Waste waters Tron cour 
blast furnaces and the 
discharging 1s 
water into Lake Fri 
lodav a complicated wioitet 
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Treatment svatem oes a 
atts hls efficient wot ov 
cleanin fe the water anc 
disc haree snly 10% back 
ti the lake. The other Sl) 
is recirculated back 
through the system 


BRethlehe TT deve hope il 
this pollution-contral 
technology at our Bethe 
lherm, FP: lanl ariel 
now four of our plants are 
using-it. [he EVA has rec 
ognized the method as the 
ost way to bring blast 
lumace gas scrubber wale 
to within current clean 
Water standards 


Bethlehem's commitment 


To do what is necessary 
to protect public health, 

We ve made substanti J 
progress in con rolling pal- 
lution a all our facilities fs 
ard we Te laine to cio 
more. We've alreacy spent 
S00 mullion for pollution 
mbnol ex quipment and 
may have to spend several 
hundred million more-in 
the vears ahead 

But we believe there's a 
mut, To maquine echaaen 
ty “purty” the air and 
waiter beyond what is 
necessary ti Protect health 
does nol make ecMd 
hy ee | rere 
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A balance must be 


for treating blast furnace water 
is so good itS now considered 
the industry standard.” 





behween an absolutely 
PuUTeE Environment and-a 
healthy environment, so 
that the economy of the 
nation has the oppartiunih 
to thrive 

Gur position is clearly 
explained in our Statement 
i honored 
Combo. wou wioule like a 
Coty, Write Puble Affairs 
Department, Km. 476 
Hethlehem Steel Corpura- 
Bethlehem, PA LAT 


Bethlehem 
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“We bring the children to Bermuda 


and we feel at peace with ourselves, 
It's a great escape’ 


Doug and Gail Coupe on the Coupes’ 
fourth visit to Bermuda 


“We visited the old print shop on Featherbed 
Alley in St. George’s. It's a town that gives 
you a feeling of history. Of things past.’ 





ae ie 


e get on the motorbikes and just 
let the free spirit in us take over. 
For us, the bikes are Bermuda’ 





Now you 
see him. 
Now you dont. 


Flash! I got the shot anyway. 








Just when | wanted a second shot of my son Chris on 
the beach one evening, he did the great cover-up, 
Which, tor me, created an even better shot. 
Taking on-the-spot pictures is easy with my 
Kodak Tele-Ektralite 20 camera. Because the 
flash is built right in, I'm always ready in a flash 









to tell my family’s stories in sharp, clear pictures. 
And with the built-in telephoto lens, it’s like 
getting twice as close. Kodak Tele-Ektralite 20. 
[That's one easy, arm-and-shoot camera. 


Kodak Tele-Ektralite 20 camera. 
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Now, a private library of great books in |. 
magnificent Quarter Leather bindings wo, 


... at just $19.50 per volume. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD'S GREAT BOOKS 
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“Books gré the treasured wealth of the world. 


wrote Thoreau—‘*‘the fit inheritance of penera- 


tions. For great books have the power to enrich 


the mind and the spint. To expand our horizons 


ri make LL lity es More INTEeresting Ta make ly P 
nore interesting, 

“Ow, The Franklin Library brings you the fifty 
greatest, most readable, most memorable classics 
of world literature inan edition of great and endur 
Ing beauly...at an affordable price 

These Fe the fare | t Pofii classics — fhe WETY core 
of the cultural heritage of all mankind- specially 
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printed and bound to enhinice the ov of reading, 
and to grace the finest homes 

The traditional Engish Quarter Leather binding 
of every volume will be a beautifully coordinated 
commination of leather and fine fabne. The leathes 
Will be omamented with 22 karat gold. The fabric 
will be embellished with orginal designs. And each 
volume will be enriched by clegant endleaves 

exciting Ulusirathons 

AS a subscribe 
will be Dickens 
greatest novels ever written. A novel whose stor 
closely puurallels Dackens own life. “Of all my 
books,” Dickens said, “| like this the best : 

And each month thereafter YOU Will Fecemve One 
atiditional hook—its pages filled with the world’s 
greatest writing. Each book o delight to réad and 


reread, wntil its scenes and characters and in- 


ond fine bookpupers 
. Une first volume you will receive 


Han ii ¢ Chey riel, one of Line 


sights—the fife and experience within is pages 
become the stuf? of memor 
your family forever ennched 


leaving Vou ond 


Hooks of enduring beuuts 

As YOu open @ach volume ond turn its pages, you 
Will discover new delights. The decorative end- 
papers and bound-in mibbon page marker— 
carefully and tastefully color-coordinated to the 
book's covers, The page edges. gilded with a spe- 
cH lamsh-free finish, adding protection as well as 
beauty to each volume, Magnificent illustrations, 
some in Full color, And the book pape Specially 
milled to retain tts beauty for generations 

Por these luxurious. volumes will be crafted to 
retain their beauty. Sa that this private library will 
be a lasting heirloom, To be treasured by you and 
your fumily now, and by your children and yout 
children’s children in years to come as “the fit 
Inheritance of penerations 

[Imagine the satisfaction of glancing around yout 
living room and secing this treasury of great 
literature—the fifty volumes which make up The 
Family Library—the nich leather of their spines 
ennched by 22 karat gold ornamentation. 

Imagine the pleasure of anticipation, as you slide 
one Of the volumes from its place, open it at the 
ound-in tbbon marker, and begin to read. Enjoy- 
ing the handsomely printed text, the fine, evuca- 
tive ilostrathons, 

An imagine, too, sceing your family immerse 
themselves in these challenging and enduring 
works of liteniture—and reaping-all the mech re- 
Wards which that entails, 


Return vour application 
pastmrked by June 4), 1980), 
the Family Library ofthe Worid'’s Great Books i 
bemg Offered at this tome at the attractively low 
pnice of just $79.50 per volume. But it is available 
Ht thus poice way to those who. subscribe to the 
complete collection 
[he accompanying application assures you of 
ihe cucrunteed price of just $19.50 per volume for 
tne entire Family Library. And you have the right 
fo cancel your subscription at any time upon ¥) 
days notice, or return any book, for any reason, 
within 3) days. To be acecpled, your application 
Bhouid be postmarked by June 30, 1980, 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD'S GREAT BOOKS 


Please ETT ay har aah PUR) 


Che Frenklin Library 
Franklin Center, Pennsylyvonu 109] 
Prase cater my subscription to The Farnly faibrary of the 
World's Great Books, consisting of 3) volumes bound in 
genuine jeather combined with fine fabrics. The books 
WHE fe onl to me ot the rate of one cach month. and the 
awe pice of 319 40 per book will be guaranteed to me 
for the entire library. However, | have the right to cancel 
M's Buber atany ine on SU days wittten notice, or 
returm any book within 34) days 

l need send no payment now. | will be billed for eact 
FolUMe, Individually, in id vance of shipment. 
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Europe is winning the 
hearts of America. 


Ford Hesia. The iitte front 
wheel drive cor that cons from 
Gennoany. Applauded all ower 

Europe by the 
experts for its 
engineering, 
design and 

Faaeereed overall perfor 
ae mance. It was 
Best Serse—Afoet vwohed fhe ros! 


significant import of the yaar in 
1976 by reoders of Car ond Driver. 
And when you 


Firgaond ?76 
Coe of the eee 
getrave notices, Tinuilas 
Through rain, 
bow, sheet. boll ond 
snow, Fiesin's 
remarkable front 
Cor of the Yoor Will halo you keep 
foe” Youroppointed 


Michelin sheet 
bebec rocticts will 


: 0 grips oO 
jraky V7 7 
Moa! Succershul kinichs of rods. 


Foreign Con— Mater 


Americans love Fiesia’s manners. 
it prefers shat 3 to Quizzing. Just 
ech ae 


other German imports. Actual 


milecge rrucry 
\ differ de- 
| pending on 
Seed, 


Yuqeaionia 4 
Cor of the Wear trip herngpth. 
Automotive Writers Coloma 
estimates will be lower Actual 
highway mileage will probably 
ee bower, 
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European engineering. 


Fiesta 6 ossembied by Ford 
in Germany. And its European 
engineering makes if feel nigh! at 
home on streets ond 
highways of Anvericc., 
I's quick, nimive ond 
Mines veces. 
Ford Fiesta is sold 
ond serviced by 
over 5,000 outho- 
rized Ford Deoters 
ecross America. There's even on 
Exiended Service Plon cvailoble, 
providing longer prohection over 
your car's basic waranty. So test- 
drive o Fiesta 
SS 1247. today. sou 
discover: why 
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FORD FIESTA 


FORD DIVISION 
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How to fit four states into one day. 


There are two words for 
an executive who sets up his 
daily schedule in four states. 
One's aggressive. And the othe 
is sucressful, , 

F cop! Nhe Ww v0 | would add crazy, are 
ormed on the advan Aves 

f the com pan V airplane 

That's why Beech Aircraft has put 
together a file of cole f hard tacts, case histones, 
ane ee logic on the business arcraft. 

It shows how “an company, large or small, 
can expand its temmtory and profitability, 
lod out depleting its treasury, with a Beechcraft 

company plane. 

It sh ows how a 
can stand upt 0 the scrutiny of cost accounting 

by giving you more travel tor r less ITT 

And it shews how vou can make a 
breakfast meeting in Denver, a ‘a plant Inspection 
in Salt Lake City, a iincleeoi in Pocatello, a 
sales banquet in Chevenne, and be home in 
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Beecher aft company pli ine 
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Denver for the 10:00 oclock news, if that's 
what it takes. 
Because somehmes, that’s what tt takes. 


kare coed ---------5 


= Send for your free 
Management Guide to Business 

Aviation in the ‘80 sand give new 

meaning to “a day's sake 


Write us on your company letterhead, 
and we'll send you everything you need 
lo decide whether your company can 
orofitably use a Beecheraft. And which 
Beechcraft suits vou best. Write to: 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Dept. Ad, 
Wichita, Kansa is 67201, ca peas ASC ___y 
mention if youre a pilot. i ae , 
you'd rather call, call collect 
and ask for Dick Schowalter, |r. 
(416) 681-7072. 
aM 
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“Everything 
you've always 
wanted to Know 
about inflation, 
Dut didn’t know 
who to ask...” 


Mere in ths booklet are 

























things you need to know 
about the causes of 
inflation — and whit YOU Can 
do about it, The booklet 
FREE. For your copy, just 
write: ‘“Doliars and Sense, 
Pueblo. Colorado-81 009: 


We can all beat 
inflation if we 
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dollars and sense. “"**" 
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Drive one now, during our V-6 Surprise Drive. | 








FOLLOW YOUR HEART OVER THERE. 
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CALL. 


You lived through their dreams and 
watched them turn into plans. And 
now, it’s happened. Your old chums 
have finally opened the door to their 
own place. You can't make it to 

the celebration? Of course you can. 
Just follow your heart over there with 
a call. Good show! 

DIAL DIRECT : 
lf your area has International Dialing 
you can dial London like this: 

Oll +44+1+ LOCAL NUMBER 
You can visit the people you miss for 
$4.50 for a 3-minute call. 

ALMOST DIRECT 

Until your area has International 
Dialing, let the Operator do it for you 
fast. On station calls not requiring 
special operator assistance, you get 
the same low rate as dialing direct. 





Just tell the Operator the country, city 


name and local number you want. 
P.S. Nearly everyone can dial 

direct to most telephones in Canada, 

the Caribbean, Alaska, Hawaii, parts 

of Mexico—just as you dial direct 

to cities inside the continental U.S. 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL PARKS 


Pian your visit now with the new 
“Complete Guide to America’s Na 
tonal Parks" 

Tne official guide, published by the 
National Park Foundation, covers 353 
of America’s National Park areas. One 
easy-tt-fead, tact-Tillead volume con- 
tains everything to plan your trip effi 
centiy: * permitifee information 
* park activilies © camping/hiking 
sleiephone numbers * accommoda- 
tions * Supplies * Tirst alainhospitals 
emaps. An ideal gift item! 

YOu can order copies of the Com 
prete Guide fo Americas National 
Parks al $4.95 each plus $0.85 postage 
and handling per copy. D.C, residents 
add 30.25 Sales Tax per copy. (Enclose 
cneck or money order.) 

Mail to: National Park Foundation 
Wepariment GP 
Past Office Box Sf473 


Washington, 2.C. 20037 


(Please allow 4 weeks for delivery.) 


Derby 7 Portsmout 
Edinburgh 31 Sheffied 742 
Seats 
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Hillington 4856 Stoke-on-Trent 7Be 
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Home Study | 
: FORK UNION 


MILITARY ACADEMY 









Kindergarten 
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Valley Forge Mulitary Academy 
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If youre going to do it fast... 


RuSt-Oleum'’s original fish oil primer 
actually penetrates right through rust to 
bare metal. If forms a tough, weather- 
resistant bond with metal that drives out 
airand moisture. So you don't have to spend 
a lot of time preparing the surtace: 

Rust-Claum makes 40 beautiful colors 
—for the look you want. Theyre all avail: 
able for brush application or in handy 
sprays. And Ri Jst- Cleum sprays give you 
up to SO% more coverage than mast 
COmpetng brands. 

oO fora great looking finish that 
Lasts ane asts, go with the rust-fighter 
that works hard to get the job done fast 








Rust Caoun" 77ee Pas ty: Putestanl 
hehe) Britta eel ries hut 
Peon! bo bong meatal tor onotecieart 
Piet Sees 


Do it fast. 
Make ut last. 
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The easiest way to watcl 
ur life flash before your eyes. 











